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THREE SONNETS. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY, LL.B. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Like the young Moon, when down from heaven she came, 
To court the slumbering Shepherd, as he lay 
Nooked in a dell amid the Latmian hills, 
Filling the spot witb an ambrosial flame 
Of light ethereal from her silver ray— 
So to thy soul comes Genius from the skies, 
And such immortal splendours there instils 
As charm ithe young, and glad the old and wise. 
O Venus-soul’d—H istorian—Minstrel—Sage— 
Weaver of dreams of light from olden lore— 
How shall I thank thee for the enchanted hours 
Passed with thy spirit oe’r the golden page? 
So Plato mus’d—so Shakspeare wrote of yore— 
So dreamed of love, Rousseau, 'mid Clarens’ lakes and bow’rs. 


8. T. COLERIDGE, 


A mystic Dreamer, blinded by the light 
That flashed around from his own wondrous sou), 
Like a seeled dove, his great thoughts bent their flight 
To heavenly spheres—on, on from pole to pole, 
Until be fell exhausted—faint—contused, 
By the deep schemes whereon his Spirit mused. 
Or like some ancient mariner aloue, 
Sailing at night o’er Ocean wilds unknown, 
His eyes fixed full on heaven and its bright stars, 
As if he longed to peer through those thick bars 
Of clouds that hide God’s glories from our eyes, 
Careless to what dark gulf his galley flies ; 
Dazzled by fiery splendours, heavenly gleams, 
He sails, andsinks—nor yet wakes from Olympian dreams. 


DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


Heir to the glories of the glorious past : 

Raphuel, Guido, Titian, live and shine, 

Methinks, once more on earth—the starry brine 

In whose bright moulds thy pvet-sonl was cast, 

See fire eyed Fancy guide thy glowing hend, 

And Beauty soften, and young Grace refine, 

While near thee, ‘Truth and Skill and Genius stand. 

Bright be thy path, Maclise, to rank and fame, 

Bright be the garlands that shall wreathe thy name. 

And, oh! be thine. in breathing hues to tell 

The scenes our mighty Shakspeare drew so well. 

Hamlet—Mac beth —in magic lines portrayed, 

Make us but long for more—Oh! why delayed 
Hath been the spirit of love—Verona’s gentle maid ? 

——— 


Let us now proceed on our journey. Leaving Trichinopoly and its ex- 
tensive suburbs in the rear, we cross the Cavery, and our course lies within 
a short distance of the far-famed Pagoda of Seringam, which stands on an is- 
land of the same name, and covers a vast tract of ground. Many were the 
struggles between Frevch and English that came off hereabouts, the posses- 
sion of this celebrated Hindoo shrine being ever warmiy contended for, it 
being well fitted for a military postof importance. We were once favour- 
ed with a peep into the interior of this pagoda, and there was much to re- 
pay curiosity. Amongst other sights, tbe many golden vessels used in the 
religious services of the temple made a vivid impression; for nothing re- 
freshes a dull memory so much as gold, come in what shape it may, let it 
be a sovereign, a Napoleon, a gold mobur, or, as in the present case, a gol- 
den chatty (water-pot) of the Serigam Pagoda—most ugly and uncouth in 
form, it is trae, but still the material was sterling stufi, genuine ‘saint-re- 
ducing gold.’ Elephants, too, there were, strolling about through the spa- 
cious courts, decked out with gay scarlet trappings, and flapping their large 
leathery ears to keep the flies at a respectfu! distance. Groups of sleek and 
well-fed Bramins, full of ghee and garlic, might have been seen sitting cross- 
legged, and throwing a look of the most sovereign contemptat us intraders ; 
whilst here and there was a comely but not over-modest-looking dancing 
gir!, literally ‘ with rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes.’ As is pretty 
generally known, a certain number of these damsels is a requisite appen- 
dage to every pagoda of any pretensions—I cannot say as to sanctity, holi- 
ness being decidedly not one of the atiributes of these nut-brown ladies. 
The tail dark fantastic towers of the Seringam pagoda are left behind us, 
the exhausted sun takes himself uff to bed scmewhat suddenly, and leaves 
us to find our way by starlight, aided by the fire-flies, to the next village, 
where we light our torches. Now we tradge on again merrily, if not 
speedily, guided over the sandy track by the flare of the flambeaux, which 
gives us a close but not interestiug view of our grim-visaged bearers, their 
half naked bodies all shining with profuse perspiration, and begrimed 
with dust. We kodw of nothing more snug and satisfactory than settling in 
for the night on a palanquin journey. On ordinary occasions the following 
was our mode of proceeding. My wife’s palanquin took the lead, bearing 
in addition one of our two little girls, then came the Ayah, with the other, 
whilst our palanquin invariably brought up the rear, for we had always a 
sort of morbid apprehension that one of the children might per chance 
tumble out of its palanquin during —_ when we should have, by the 
above arrangements, au opportunity of picking up ouc darling en route. 
It was remarkable how this somewhat far-fetched notion haunted our im- 
agination, urging us, whenever the cavalcade came to a momentary halt, to 





see that all was right in front. The lighting of the torches, when there was 
no moon, was the signal invariably for nestling in tor the night. Bon soir 
was said to the inmates of the advance palkees, when tumbling into our 
own, off went jacket and trowsers, on weut night cap and long drawers 
(Anglicé, musquitoe twowsers,) the palampore was drawn over us, and 
lastly the cigar was lighted, and ander no possible circamstances is the weed 
more thoroughly enjoyable than in such a state of affairs. : 
in the course of the night we traversed the fertile and interesting district 
of Tanjore, skirting its capital, which bears the same name and is celebra- 
ted for one of the handsomest Hindoo shrines in Suuthern India. The 
province of Tanjore is an appendage of the Caruatic, but is subject to its 


which in reality he is a mere subject, every movement being watched and 
controlled by the British Resident. When day dawned, we looked out 





PALANQUIN TRAVELLING IN THE EAST. 
BY CAPT. F. B. DGYETON, 


The gorgeous, glorious, glowing East! How chivalrous, how charming, 
how poetical are all our early associations connected with distant Ind—that 
enchanting land of plantains, pine-apples, and palm trees! What baseless 
visions does every embryo Cadet or Writer, who may be destined te sweat 
out his best energies in toiling on that fancied ‘field of the cloth -of gold,’ 
conjure up, vf easily acquired wealth, to be poured into his pockets by the 
servile but amiable Hindoo, too willing to purchase an Englishman’s favgar 
at any price. Such, in some measure, were our Utopian notions when first 
we swore allegiance to the Lords of Leadenhall Street. By some incompre- 
hensible process we expected, in all the greenaess of sixteen, to retarn home 
in a very few years with a Nabob’s fortune, to say nothing of diamonds from 
Golcondah, shawls from Cashmere, and chains from Trichivopoly. Well, 
gentle reader, we have passed the best years of our life in this £2 Dorado 
—and where are all these good things! And Echo promptly replies— 
Where? 

Bat we must not be unreasonable; India, though not quite that earthly 
Paradise that Griffius expect to find it, has nevertheless many substaatial 
advantages to offer to the European a@lventurer, provided be can stand a 
good grilling. [tis trae the golden harvests have beeu pretty well gather- 
ed in, but a pradent plodding man, with a tough liver (a sine qua non), may 
still contrive to pick up some silver gleanings in the shape of rupees. Alas ! 
my liver soon failed me, blue pill and black draught were too soon more 
familiar to my degenerate palate than Hodson’s pale ale, and instead of sav- 
ing 4 portion of my earnings for a future day, | had not unfrequently to get 
myself and family under way at a monstrous expense to seek fur health in a 
distant and cooler region. It was under such circumstances thal, early jn 
1836, we were driven from our comfortable location at Trichinopoly to pro- 
ceed to Madras, with a view of there shipping ourselves of for the Cape of 
Good Hope, of which clime and country we had long heard everything that 
was delightiul, We now purpose stringing together a fow particulars of this 
journey, with some observations on Indian travelling in general. 

_ A march in India is a serious matter. It must be observed that in the 
East everybody marches; so general is military phraseology (for in Hin- 
dostan the camp gives the tone to everything), thatifa matey boy has your 
—i to visit his grandmother, he talks of marching to his native vil- 
age, like Punch’s one militiaman. But we have said a march is a serious 
matter, and it becomes doubly, trebly serious when palkees and bearers 
are to be found for those dear troublesome comforts and military -ardour- 
catinguishers, a wife and children; for that such appendages do tend to 
damp military zeal can scarcely be gainsaid by the most lukewarm Bene- 
dict. It is a satisfaction, however, to know that if something may be lost in 
zeal by an increase of married men in the ranks of the Army (in the [ndian 
Army matrimony is the order of the day), a vast deal is decidedly gained 
on the score of morality. ‘ Mais rerenons'—our proposed journey to Madras 
being a distance of somewhere about 240 miles, was to be accomplished in 
six days by dak or post, that is, in palanquins, conveyed by relays of bear- 
ers, for which it is necessary to make arrangements some little time previ- 
ously with certain officers in the districts through which the traveller is to 
ass. For this accommodation the expense is very heavy, thirteen men be- 
ing necessary for cach palankeen ; then there is the expense of oil and ‘orch- 
es, occasioual presents of sheep to the bearers as a stimulus to puton alittle 
More steam, cum multis altis. 

We were sorry to leave the City of the Rock—so Trichinopoly is some- 
times called—for it is a large cheerful station, and though a burning fiery 
furnace during the hot season, death’s ravages are less felt there than at 
many cooler spots. Still, with all its advantages, the evaporation precess 
ever going on was more than | could find stamina to meet, so dispersing 
my goods and chattels once more by outcry ( Anglice, auction), we got into 
our palanquins at dusk on a January evening, and were soon en route for 
the Presidency of Fort St. George. 





upon a new country, nearly sixty miles from the point whence we started 
the night before. The landscape, though flat, was rich and varied; the 
country was most beautifully wooded by never failing Dame Nature, whilst 
every sort of grain was growing most luxuriaotly ; these parts forming the 
granary of Southern India This abundance is mainly owing to the river 
Cavery, which flows nearly across the Southern Peninsula of Hindostan 
from west to east, bearing plenty and fertility on its ample bosom; for its 
waters are made to irrigate a considerable tract of country in their course. 
This fact, which is a common one in the East will account for the veneration 
paid by the natives to their rivers. As we approached Combaconum, where 
we were to rest for the day, we enjoyed the novelty of crossing the Cavery 
by a handsome bridge of late erection, a type of civilization we were by no 
means prepared for; the usual mode of crossing Indian streams being by 
the more primitive process of wading ; and where the depth will not admit 
of this, a huge bow! of wicker-work and bullock’s hide serves one’s turn: 
(it is a rade affair to be sure, but it effects the transit in very decent style by 
a forward circular motion. 

A letter of introduction had preceded us, from a friend at Trichinopoly 
to a young civilian at Combaconum, who held the appointment of Assistant 
Judge. We reached his comfortable-looking bungalow (for Indian bache- 
lors have very correct notions of comfort) before the sun was in his glory, 
and in these snug quariers we were most hospitably entertained for the day, 
that is, during the hot hours, fur the decliniug sun was to see us again en 
roule, A day passed under such circumstances seldom fails to be agree- 


scene of action And, as far as our humble observation goes, nothing is 
more consonant to a lady’s taste than this sort of visiting—the freedom from 
restraint and the absence of that etiquette which must prevail in a Bene- 
dict’s drawing-room being peculiarly refreshing upon such occasions. So 
at least thinks the writer’s wife ; aud she is always right What with very 
good eating and drinking, chatting, lolling upon couches, strolling in the 
verandah, and turning over periodicals, the hot hours glided away roost 
pleasantly, for our youthful entertainer was as agreeable as he was hos- 
pitable. 

Our next run was to Sheally, a short journey of only thirty-six miles, 
whereas the previous one was sixty-four. In such a case the traveller does 
not get into his palanquin till a late hour, as it is obviously inconvenient to 
react the halting-ground before daylight, At midnight we passed through 
the small town of Myaveram, better known as One of our missionary sta- 
tions. I was somewhat startled from my slumbers by the sudden stoppage 
of the palangquin at this place and beiore 1 could ask a question, the sliding 
door ot the conveyance wae gently opened by a being with a white face 


was now labouring at Myaveram. and hourly expecting a friend, he naturally 
enough concluded je should find him in my palanquin! He informed me 
that the excellent Bishop of Calcu ta (Daniel Wilson) was staying at the 
station, and asleep in a house hard by. He was, what soldiers would call, 
on a tour of inspection through Scuthern India, and had gathered around 
bim many clergy and missiovaries. Hereabouts our Church missions are 
thriving in a remarkable manner, and we believe their success may be 
fairly attributed to the simple and unadorned preaching ef the Gospel, free 
from sectarian bigotry (ve do not allude to dissenters) and the mischievous 
subtieties of the Tractarians. May our missions continue to enjvy this free- 
dom. When it ceases our success wil! die with it. But surely the conver- 
sion of the heathea to the ligbt of Christianity is too noble an object to be 
hastily jeoparded by the introduction of silly innovations. In connexion 
with this, we cannot omil quoting some lines from Heber’s exquisite Mis- 
slonary Hymn: 

‘ From Greenland’s icy mountairs, 

From [ndia’s coral strands, 
Where Afric’s sanny fountains 











own Rajah, who pays an annual subsidy to the English Government, of 


able, especially when, as in the present instance, a bachelor’s house is the | 


Roll down their golden sands, 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain.’ 


The Cavery well represents the ancient river of the poet, and palmy 
plains there are in abundance in this missionary region, the palm being the 
weed of the country. : 

At Sheally, we had comparatively to rough it within the bare walls of a 
public bungalow, there being no hospitable civilian to entertain us. Our 
tare was less luxurious, but we nevertheless had the satisfaction of seeing a 
far from unsavoury curry, anda very tolerable imitation of a pudding, on 
the rough, well-whittled, (no wretched pun i: intended) teakwood table, 
about our usual dinner hour. The :nateriel of out curry had been in the 
course of the morning living animal matter, »1d, in the shape of a long- 
legged, hairy, grenadier-looking sheep, had ; robably been nibbling away 
on the arid surface in the vicinity of the bur alow. The lusty old cock, 
too, that by a clever feat of our cook, was u *tamorphosed into a grilled 
chicken for the breaktast table, had, without c -abt, crowed merrily on that 
same morning, cases of sudden death being : ::tters of course under such 
circumstances: the best way then, is to eat «-1e’s meal, and ask no ques- 
tions. We cannot but call to mind here, a con: mon custom when —— 
in Ava during the war. The buffaloes or bullocks, as it happened, destin 
for our breaktast, &c., usually preceded the colunin on the morning’s march, 
and by the time we had taken up our ground, encamped, and dressed our- 
selves, the baffalo steaks, fresh and fresh, were dressed also, and smoking on 
the mess-table, the process of killing, skinning, cutting up, and cooking, 
having scarcely occupied an hour! Nevertheless, the steaks were invariably 
relished, even without eschalot or oyster sauce, for true it is— 


‘QOptimam condimentum est fames.’ 


There was little to interest us on this day, the prospect from our verandah 
being dall enough, but still tolerably characteristic of our whereabouts. In 
the far distance, were plains dotted with toddy trees, whilst nearer at hand 
we occasionally caught a passing glimpse of a creaking hackery, a lazy bufe 
falo, a hangry parish dog, or a flock of the aforesaid sheep. But we mast be 
jogging onward, fur the weary sun is rapidly declining, and the retreshed 
bearers, having at length emerged from their hiding-places, are dusting the 
palanquins, shaking out the cushions, &c., preparatory to a start, so we 
must burry over our cup of tea and settle in for the night. 

Oar vext point was to Cuddalore, thirty-six miles, which we reached 
comfortably at a seasonable hour in the morning. Here again we were 
lodged ata civilian’s, to whom, as before, an introduction had preeeded us; 
bat his was no bachelor’s domicile. Still, the lady of the mansion was so 
affable and agreeable, that we wefe soon quite as much at home as at our 

Combaconum hosi’s. About midnight, our route was nearly parallel with, 
and withim a mile or so of the sea-sbore, and the roar of the surf was like 
music ft var ears, after a long inland residence. At this juncture we passed 
the town of Porto Novo to oar right, the site of a noted battle ia the fight- 
ing days of 1781, between Hyder Ally and 80,000 men on the one site, and 
Sir Eyre Coote and 8500 men, Eurepeau and Native, on the other, The 

| victory, as a matter of course, was with us, at a loss of 587 killed and wuund- 
| ed, whilst Hyder’s loss was estimated ai 10,000. Hyder had hurried on 
this engagement owing to a partial success he had obtained over usa teow 
days previously, when a detachment of our army was repulsed in an attack 
upon Chellumbrum, one of Hyder’s principal depots. This place we tra- 
vellers bad now traversed in peace during the night. The destruction of 
Col. Baillie’s uafortunate but gallant detachment daring the preceding year, 
had given Lyder a most undue notion of bis superiority, and be now fully 
calculated apon disposing of his stubborn foes after the most sammary fash- 
ion, by driving them iato the sea; but the result showed how much he was 
out in his reckoning. Cuddalore itself, and indeed, the whole line of coast 
northward, as far as Madras, was the scene of countless affairs between our- 
selves and our foes—more especially the French. But we must refer the 
reader for all such stirring details to the glowing and accurate pages of 
Orme. 

On ithe morning of our reaching Cuddalore, we opened our eyes on a 
pleasant and cheerful scene, and to feel ourselves fanned again by a sea- 
breeze, was truly delightful, and can only be properly appreciated by an 
unlucky wight who has been subjected to the withering influence of a few 
hot seasons in the interior. The approach to the piace was bya road 
shaded by palm trees, and running for some distance parallel with a sort of 
breakwater. Through the groves of palm and cocoa that separated us from 
the shore, we caught occasional glimpses of the dark azure of the ocean to 
ourright; we greeted it with juy, fur it spoke to us of health and happiness, 
and though last, not least, of our English home; for did not the same un- 
broken ocean, that we now heard and saw, beat on the coast of Coromandel 
| lave the saudy shores of our own glorious country? On reaching our des- 
| tined resting-place, our reception, though by sirangers, was most hospitable, 
| aad here we giadly availed ourselves of un opportunity to pass a quiet night, 
travelling being much less relished by my wife than by myself. 

Cuddalore is in many respects a most desirable residence, and for the sa- 
labrity and coolness of its climate, is much resorted to by invalids. The 





civil officers connected with the district, occupy itin considerable force, and 
their comfortable garden-houses make a goodly show, but as a military sta- 
tion, it is of little or no importance, its ouly garrison consisting, we believe, 
of a company of European peasioners or invalids, it is immaterial which, 


ter, with our gallant rivals the French, Cuddalore, and Fort St. David, the 
stronghold in its vicinity, were frequently changing hands, and many sharp 
encounters took place hereabouts. The battle of Cuddalore was fought on 
the 13th uf Jane, 1783, and the advantage, which, however, was not con- 
siderable, was on our side, but at the price of 1030 men killed and wound- 
ed, whilst that of the enemy was less. But we must not indulge too mach 


} . 
In our early wars in the East, when contendiag /or domiuion in that quar- 


in the military reminiscences of those stirring times, or we shall never reach 
Madras. 
Our kine host at Cuddalore owned an Irish jaunting car, no common 


and a white jacket, who, by the light of the moon. througt the tall avenue ; conveyance in the East, and sociably dispose: therein, we took a most 
ot trees that overstiadowed the spot, | immedia'ely recognized as an estimable | agreeable afternoon survey of the lions of the station, loitering a long time 
missionary with whom I had become acquainted on the Neilgherries. He | on the sandy beach to Juxuriate in the sea-breeze. Through the whole 


length of the Coromandel coast the sandy beach is uninterrupted by 
shingles. Such, at least, has been our experience, The sand is usually 
very flat and very firm, and many a good gallop have we enjoyed over it 
when quartered in the Fort of Masulipaiam in the Northern Cirears, crash. 
ing in our progress pot a few of the a juvenile crabs which are ever 
scudding about these shores in swarms. Here, too, the gallant corps, of 
which we tormed a humble fraction, would occasionally adjourn to enjoy 
the recreation of ball-firing, our bullets being poured into old Neptune’s 
capacious breast. ' 

Oar tourth ran was to Sadras, a distance of sixty-six miles. This was a 
fatiguing journey, for it must be remembered that palanguin bearers rarely 
exceed a rate of four miles per hour, though io such a journey we change 
three or four times. Our course through the whole distance was parallel 
with the sea. which was close at hand, and numberless were the interrup- 
tions we experienced in the shape of salt-water rivers and rivalets, varied 
occasionally by arms of the sea, through which we had always to wade, at 





no sma!l risk. Upon these emergencies the bearers raise the palanquin 
higher upon their shoulders, to save the traveller from a dacking, whilst two 
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or three of the tallest men take the lead, sounding as they go with their 
sticks. Having a longer journey than usual before us, we started early in 
the afternoon, leaving our kind Caddalore friends abou 3 Pp. m.; but the 
heat was moderated by the vicinity of the sea-breeze. Beture dark we 
skirted the celebrated French settlement of Pondicherry, the suburbs of 
which struck us as having something peculiarly attractive in their aspect. 
Pondicherry has been repeatedly captured by us; but at the general peace, 
in 1314, it was restored to the French, but no territory is attached to it, 
neither, we believe, is it fortified. In 1748, the city was besieged by a force 
under the command of the celebrated Major Stringer Laurance, and here 
and then it was that Lord Clive first distinguished himself as an Ensign, in 
the Madras European Regt., in the successful repulse of two sorties made 
by the garrison. 

About midnight we halted for half an hour, at a place called Allumpar- 
vah, where there is a traveller’s bungalow. Here, in a neighbouring hut a 
French family were located, whose occupation it was to provide refresh- 
mentior European travellers. We had been prepared for this agreeable 
break in our midnight course, so that the fragrant cup of coffee, irom the 
hands of a comely Frenchwoman, did not take us by surprise; iu truth, the 
expectation of this cheering cup had haunted us throughout the night, as 
an anticipated event of no small interest. The French language sounded 
strange under such circumstances, and our entertainers were gratified in 
finding travellers take so much interest in them and their country, for they 
were veritable f'rench people, and naturally Joved to dwell on the beaaty 
and glory ot La belie France. We had visited their capital occasionally, 
and skimmed over the surface of their country, so there was much in com- 
mon to talk about whilst sipping our coffee and waiting for a tresh relay ot 
bearers, for traveliers usually change at Allamparvah. There is something 
in the French character which contrasts in a peculiar manner with that of 
the Hindoo, and aii that meets the eye in Hindosian. We say it not dis- 
paragingly, but true it is, the French in the capacity of coionists do not 
possess in a high degree the art of assimilating with the aborigines of a 
country. The cause of thisfailare we have not space here to trace, but fre- 
quent evidences o/ it there are. ‘The costly Algerian experiment 1s one 
striking proof amongst many. The French once were strong in the East 
when we were weak: but long since their power has departed, and they 
now only hold Pondicherry, and one or two other minor settlements, by our 
sufferarce. That, however, Christian and Protestant England is para- 
mountin Hindostan we firmly believe has been brought about by the Al- 
mighty, with a view to the civilization of the heathen, and their conversion 
to our purer faith, Woe beto England if she neglects this glurious oppor- 
tunity ! 

It was late, that is, comparatively, when we pulled up at the traveller’s 
bungalow at Sadras, having accomplished sixty-six miles through ‘the 
night, and upon men’s shoulders too! And yeta fireside traveller will be 
surprised to learn, that the office of a palanquin bearer is by vo means 
ignoble, au contraire—-he is a man of caste, and looks down with contumely 
on the poor pariah. On reaching the bungalow, we found matiers unusu- 
ally comfortable. It boasted of more furntture than Common, and adecent 
supply of crockery, ail under the care of an experienced ma/ey, who 
cleverly covered the deformities of the ill-used table with a clean cloth, and 
speedily gladdened our eyes with a civilized breaklast, including, as we 
distinctly remember, some excellent fresh fish, the never-failing accompani- 
ment of a coast breakfast in India. Close to our halting place were the 
remains of the small square Fort of Sadras: it was probably blown up by 
us after ils capture from the French, and the débris are still in statu gno, 
We wandered over the ruined stronghold with conciderable interest, and 
searched hard for some warlike relic, but in vain. 

Now for our fifth and last rnn, march or journey, whichever the reader 
may please to consider it, ‘The distance was forty miles. The night was 
lovely, being lit up by a glorious tropical moon. On our right, for the 
greater part of the distance, was Covelon, a lengthy and narrow arm of the 
sea of peculiar character, running north and south, upon whose surface the 
fair moon’s light danced and flickered most agreeably for us midnight 
wanderers, for the companionship ot an Indian moon is no willing matter, 
the reader may be assured. In the East Diana loves to deck herseit in 
vesiure of gold or silver, whilst in chilly Europe, she is move commonly 
clad in a sortoft half-mourning! Upon opening our eyes upon the follow- 
ing day a little before sunrise, the suburbs of Madras were visible in the 
hazy distance. The intervening space was soon cleared, and once more we 
found ourselves in the Mount Road, on either side of which we eagerly 
looked out on the handsome villas, and attractive gardens, which are so 
ornamental to the Coromandel capital. Again, too, our ears were regaie| 
with he gardenet’s song, when occupied in his daily morning cflice of water- 
drawing, afier the fashion of the couniry; ’tis a singular process, and no less 
singular song, but we ever found acharm in both. Where is the Madras 
man who has not ? 

In due time our dusty and tired train turned suddenly into one of the 
aforesaid attractive gardens, and shortly afler we were seated at the hospi- 
table breakfast table of a vaiued friend, having traversed 240 miles since we 
left Trichinopoly.—- United Service Magazine. 

——=— 
AUSTRALIA. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Revéew. 

It is now time that we should explain the use of the word families, 
which we have used in reference to these straitsmen, They have all got 
one or more pattners of their existence. Polygamy with them is in high 
honour. ‘The man who has most wives is held in most respect ; because 
wives and wealth are synonymous terms, The straitsmen have made it 
their practice to beg, buy, borrow, or steal their better halves trom the tribes 
of the continent, in Tasmania. A tew seals have olten procured as many 
women; but in cases where no disposition for barter was exhibited, force 
has been resorted tu, and the black-eyed and black skinned damsels have 
been appropriated without the consent of their parents and guardians, At 
first the companions thus acquired were not treated very geatly ; but by de- 
grees an affection, based partly on interest, was engendered. It was tound 
that these women might be of greatassistance. They caught wallaby, assist- 
ed their lords and masters in managing their boats, in short made them- 
selves generally useful. Some ol the straitsmen were actually enabled to 
dispense entirely with the assis‘ance of white companions, and lived alone 
with their harems on separate islands in solitary grandeur. 

The new population thus created, which appears destined at a future 
period to overcome and occupy the whole of the islands, is exceedingly cu- 
rious. They are without exception vigorous and clean-limbed, with a dark 
ruddy complexion, and very fine eyes andteeth. ‘They excel in all the quali- 
fications of their fathers, make excellent headsmen in whalers, and will, 
probably, constitute a splendid nursery for seamen in case any maritime 
power should rise in tne hemisphere, Even already they prove of great 
service to shipping, furnishing vessels with supernumerary hands, and {ill- 
ing up places left vacant by accident or desertion. 

It is very pleasing to find that their children are not allowed to run en- 
tirely wild. Their fathers give them a rude but useful education ; many 
can read and write; and we are told that the elementary principles of 
Christianity are early infused into their minds. But when our aathor al- 
leges that none of the native superstitions, which might interfere with 
the purity of their belief, are transmitted to them, we confess our ina- 
bility to believe so strange a statement without further inquiry. ‘The para- 
mount influence of the mother in moulding the mind of her child is noto- 
rious. No education sinks so deeply, or abides so ineradicably, us that 
which is unconsciously imbibed with the mother’s milk. Now these Tas- 
manian women, in spite of the influence of their husbands, all retain a firm 
hold of many of the extraordinary notions prevalent among their people. 
The most remarkable of these is the doctrine of the transmigration of 
aboriginal souls into the bodies of white men. Nothing will induce them 
to abandon this idea, They cherish it fondly, and resist tenaciously any 
endeavour to deprive them of it as an attempt upon their happiness. 

The women of both Australia and Tasmania possess many qualities 
which justify the love often felt for them by the straitsmen. They are af- 
fectionate in their disposition, and exceedingly fond of their children. The 
following little anecdote, which we find in Captain Stokes’s pages, is admi- 
rably illustrative of their character :— 

‘The reader will remember the native named Alligator, whom I have men- 
tioned on a previous visit to Port Essington ; I witnessed in his family an in- 
tance of affection for a departed child, which, though it exhibited itsel! in this 

ticular manner, was extremely touching. The wife had treasured up 
the bones of the little one, and constantly carried them about with ber, not 
as a memento mori, but as an object whereon to expend her tenderest emo- 
tions, whenever they swelled withiu her breast. At such times she would 
ut together these bones with a rapidity that supposed a wonderful know- 
edge of osteviogy, and set them up that she might weep over them. Per- 
haps in her imagination, as she performed this melancholy rite, the ghostly 
frame- work before her became indued with the comely form of infancy, 
bright eyes once more sparkled in those hollow cells, and a smile of inet. 
fabie delight hung where in reality was nought but the hideous grin of 
death.’ 
In concluding our account of the straitsmen, we extract a passage des- 
eribing their mode of life: Lan. 
‘The principal trade of the straitsmen is in the feathers of the mutton 
birds (sooty petrels), which annually visit the islands, between the 15th 
and 20th of November, for the purposes of incubation. Each bird lays 














E distance from the shore, a vast mud bank stretches, on which there 








only two eggs, about the size of that of a goose, and almost as good in 
flavour. The male sits by day and the female by night, each going to sea 
in turn to feed. Assoonas the young take wing they leave the islands. 
Their nests are two or three feet under ground, and so close that it is 
searcely possible to walk without falling. The collection of the eggs dnd 
birds, which is the business of the women, is frequently attended with 
great risk, as venomous snakes are often found in the holes. When the 
sealers wish to catch them in large quantities, they build a hedge a little 
above the beach, sometimes half-a-mile in length. Towards daylight, 
when the birds are about to put to sea, the men siation themselves at the ex- 
tremities, and their prey not being able to take flight off the ground, run 
cown towards the water until obstructed by the hedge, when they are dri- 
ven towards the centre, where a hole about five feet deep is prepared to 
receive them; in this they effectually smother each other. The birds are 
then plucked and their carcases ow pred thrown ina heap to waste, whilst 
the feathers are pressed in bags and taken to Launceston for sale. The 
feathers of twenty weigh one pound, and the cargoes of two boats I saw 
consisted of thirty bags, each weighing nearly thirty pounds—the spoil of 
18,000 birds! 1 may add, that unless great pains are taken in curing, the 
smeil will always prevent a bed made of them from being mistaken for 
one composed of the Orkney feathers. Some of the birds are preserved by 
smoking, and form the principal food of the straitsmen resembling mut- 
ton, according to their taste, though none of us perceived the similarity, 

‘ The habitations of these people are generally slab and plaster, of very 
rade and unvinviling exterior, but tolerably clean and comfortable within, 
They generally take what they may have for the market to Launceston 
twice iu the year, laying in stores for the next six months, and return home, 
never, I believe, bringing back any spirits, so that while on the islands they 
lead from necessity a temperate life. 

‘Itis sometimes in the power of these men to be of infinite service to 
vessels who are strangers in the strait, when driven into difficulties by 
westerly gales. Portions of the islands on which they reside are brought 
into cultivation, but at Gan Carriage they complain of their crops having 
been very backward siuce they were disturbed by the natives with Mr. 
Robinson, as they destroyed with fire all the shelter that was afforded The 
water throughout the islands is uot always very good; grain, however, 
thrives tolerably, and potatoes do very well indeed. The latter are taken, 
with peas and other gardeu produce, to Port Dalrymple. This is an evident 
proof of what these islands are capable of producing, and is worthy the 
attention of government, in case the idea which [ have suggested is en- 
tertained of sending convicts thither from Tasmauia.’ 

Captain Stokes, in bis surveying expedition and journeys of exploration, 
often fell in with curious characters aud people, such as those above 
described. His work, in addition to the marine narrative, contains a vast | 
variety of information, conveyed generally in terse, sometimes in meagre 
language. The abundance of his materials often induces him to compress 
into a vote what might have been expanded into achapter. Butany oue at 
all acquainted with Australia will be able to perceive that he extracts the 
pith and marrow of his subject. His principal purpose was tu give acom- 
plete history of the achievements of his vessel, of the discoveries made in 
her, of the adventures and perils she aad her officers encountered. When 
on these topics, he indulges in warm, and even flowery language; and 
colours his scenes occasionally, perhaps, with too vivid a pencil, It must 
be confessed, however, that he conirives to interest us deeply in his own 
and his sloop’s fortunes, Now and then the Beagle appears in the charac- 
ter of the heroine of the work; but the author’s imagination is generally of 
a sober hue, and she soon resumes her proper place. 

The pian adopted necessarily left Captain Stokes only two alternatives, 
when he came to dispose of the vast mass of information he had collected, 
not bearing exactly on his professed subject, viz.: either to intercalate dis- 
cussional chapters, or tu scatter the most important facts here and there as 
they presented themselves, By choosing the latter plan he has lost soime- | 
thing of systematic completeness by gaining the inestimable advantage of 
brevity. Unwilling to dilate and break the thread of his narrative, he 
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its utility, serving to show the mouth of the opening trom the offing. ‘ 

. Whilst waiting the tide, the note of a bird, resembling the cuckoo, 
broke the deep stillness tha: prevailed. It was evening, all around was 
calm :—the wide extended plain dimly stretching away on every side, the 
waters, as they imperceptibly swelled between the curving banks, the hea- 
vens in which the last rays of the sun still lingered, gilding the few clouds 
that hovered near the horizon. A pleasing sadness stole over the heart 


. 


“ye . . . as 
these familiar sounds —the note of this Australian cuckoo, if { ma venture 
to name a biad trum its voice—floated through the tranquil air. Recollees 


tions of th edomestic hearth, and the latticed window shaded with vines and 
honeysuckles, and the distant meadows. and glades, and wvodlands, covered 
with the bursting buds of spring ; and pervading and giving a charm to all, 
the monotonous but ever welcome and thrilling note of the cuckoo sound. 
ing afar off:—recollections of all these things, I say, “rushed o’er each {an- 
cy,’ and bore us for a moment back to our island home. 

‘The more rapid flow of the tide, and the announcement that there was 
now sufficient water for the boat to proceed, broke our reverie, and we 
were soon once more clearing the moonlight reach. I may here meutior 
that this bird and another with a more mourntul cry, the same before spo- 
ken of up the Victoria River, were heard again at eventide, 

‘ Avoiding a large shoal which threatened to arrest our further pro- 
gress, by a narrow channel close to the west bank, we contivued to pur- 
sue the upward coarse of this inlet or river—we were yet uucertain what 
to call it—in a general southerly direction, though the reaches were singn- 
larly tortuous, resembling the folds of a snake. ‘The depth was now only 
about one fathom, and our progress was much impeded by banks; but by 
the friendly aid of the moon we were able to proceed, and many of the 
sudden bends were revealed by the silvery streams of light it shed over 
the still waters as they lay between bauks now overhung with mangrove 
thickets, now receding in plains dotted with gloomy clumps of gum trees, 
as far as the eye, from our low position and the imperfect light afforded, 
could reach. As we advanced, the measured plash of our oars frightened 
trom their resting-places in the trees,a huge flock of screeching vam- 
pires, that disturbed for atime ihe serenity of the scene, by their dis- 
cordant notes ; and a few reaches further up, noisy flights of our old friends, 
the whistling ducks, greeted our ears. ‘Their presence and cries were 
hailed with delight, not exactly because they gave rise to any romantic as- 
sociations, but because they promised to recruit our victualling department, 
which had not been supplied with such dainties since leaving Disaster In- 
let. Had our taste resembled that of some of the natives of the western 
coast of Africa, the vainpires would have answered our purpose. * * * 
We were delighted to find our progress rendered hazardous by sunken 
trees, so much so indeed, that | was most reluctantly compelled to wait a 
few hours fur daylight. There could now no longer be a doabt that we 
were io ariver, and I immediately embraced the opportunity of gratifying 
my earnest and heartfelt desire of paying the promised tribute to our scien- 
tific predecessor, aud accordingly named this our first discovery afier him, 
The Mlinders. i 

‘ As soon as the blackened heads of the fallen trees, evidences of how 
fierce a torrent had boruve them hither, could be discerned, we proceeded 
The reaches became again tortuous, but we still made some progress. 
The mangroves were no longer to be seen fringing the banks with their 
garden shrubbery appearance. In a broad easterly reach, some natives 
were burning the country close to the west bank, but they did not show 
themselves. At the end of it, the river expanded into a beautiful sheet 
ot water a quarter of a mile in width, though only three feet deep; some 
low grassy islets were scattered here and there, reposing in emerald ver- 
dure on the surface of the stream, which was reverting under the influence 
f the tide towards its source. * * * 5 

* Passing a line of cliffs twenty feet high, the banks became green and 
grassy, descending with an almost imperceptible slope into the stream, and 
blending with their vivid reflectiuns, so as to render it difficult to determine 
where was the point of contact. It seemed as if we were gliding through 
an indefiuite expanse of limpid Water, reposing between two vast plains 





seizes on the most important features of his subject, sketches them briefly, 
and passes on, leaving the reader to fill up for himself. Many passages 
therefore which will be read with eager interest in the colony will pass 
comparatively unnoticed here. Witness the remarks on lighthouses in Bass 
Strait, on the special survey-system, on new routes of exploration, on rail- 
roads, on land sale, the boundary question. The more lengthened observa- 
tions on the aborigines of Tasmania, and those on the convict-system, will, 
we are sure, attract attention even in the political circles in England. 

As we have hinted, however, the chief object of the work is to relate the 
surveys and discoveries performed inthe Beagle. During the last voyage | 
of this vessel, which occupied six years, the circumnavigation of the whole | 
continent of Australia was several times performed, and many portions were 
laid down with a mivuteness that almost equals that of the ordnance survey. 
The science of navigation owes a deep debt to Captain Stokes. The in- 
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iormation contained in the present volumes must render them an invaluable 


companion to any ship performing a voyage in that part of the world. It is 
to be regretted, however, that more of the nautical matter has not been 
thrown into the notes or the appendix. In the midst of an interesting scene, 
or the narrative of an expedition of discovery, Captain Stokes pauses with 
imperturbable sang-froid to establisha bearing, or a distance, or to lay down 
a reef, or ascertain the direction of a current. He is never ina hurry, 
whatever the reader may be. With the waters of an unknown river, just 
flashing in the distance beneath the rays of a fervid sun, he coolly describes 
the nature of the bottom, ecumerates every cast of the lead, with perfect 
confidence that enthusiasm will come when it is wanted, and cannot be 
smothered beneath a mass of dry details, We never remember to have 
observed a more rematkable instance of rigid adherence to plan, to (he 
order and sequence of events. Even whilst relating a scene during which 
his own life was at stake, when he received a wound from the effect of 
which he has scarcely even now recovered, he stops to expatiate on the 
brilliant colours, ‘ verdegris, green, lilac, purple, and bright yellow,’ of the 
Amadina Gouldiz: ! 

Perhaps, however, this is on the whole one of the charms of his book. 
An air of perfect goud faith pervades it from beginning toend. He nevem 
* rounds off an adventure’ to suit the purposes of style; he never seeks for 
a point, or strains afier effect. Ifa description is incomplete, it is because 
the scene was incomplete, or because he has forgotlen the details. This is | 
precisely as itshould be, In sucha book we would rather find less than the | 
truth ; and since this exactitude is the resuit of a system, we should rather 
have a little heaviness here and there than suspect the author of trespass- 
ing on the domains of romance. 

it is notour purpose to sketch an outline of these two large volumes ; nor | 
can we even alilempt by extracts to give specimens of its various portions. | 
We invite our readers to peruse the visit to Timor, the surveys of Bass | 
Strait, the examinations of the north-west coast, the discoveries of the Fiiz- | 
roy, Adelaide, and Victoria rivers; and contest ourselves with an vutline | 
ot the proceedings in the Gult of Carpentaria, 

On June the 26th, 1842, Captain Stokes sailed from Booty Island to tra- | 
verse the little known waiters of the gulf. After exploring Van Diemen’s 
Inlet, the mouth of which had already been visited by the Dutch, and mak- 
ing some stay in Investigator Road, the Beagle proceeded to the main for 
the purpose of ascertaining if any rivers existed. The shore here has a very 
remarkable aspect. One vast dead level stretches as far as the eve can¢ 
reach; and the only variety observable is in the heights of the mangroves 
onthe banks. Here an: there, it is true, the keen eye of the sailor detects 
an insignificant swelling; aad his charitable imagination dignifies it with | 
the name ofa hill. But utter flatness 1s the general character ot the coun- 
try. Such being the case, the task of searching lor rivers was an extreme- 
ly laborious one; and might have proved truitless but for an ingenious 
observation, 

The level country which we have described seems to have recently risen 
from the sea. As far as the water retires the fringe of mangroves, which 
borders the whole coast, advances, leaving a wide plain behind, sparingly | 
dotted with vegetation. Nearly the whole of the gulf seems destined betore | 
lung to be left dry. The bottom is flat, muddy, and very shallow. For a 





are but a very few feet or even inches of water, so that boats are generally 
prevented from approaching. It was by observing the habits of this bank, 
if we may s» speak, that rivers and inlets were discovered Captain Stokes 
found that wherever an opening was known to exist the bank hada con- 
siderable projection; and having examined the reason of this, arrived ai a 
general rule which guided him with unerring precision in all his explora- 
tion of the head of the gulf It appears, he tells us, that the sireams pass- 


shore for trom two to three miles; but as the distance from their mouths in- 
creases, the velocity and consequent strength of the stream diminishes in 
Proportion, and, as was afierwards found, is never strong enough in the dry 
season (o force a channel the entire way through the flat or bank at the en- 
trance, whichis thrown outin consequence further from the shore. Whete. 
ver, accordingly, the boats met with these submarine spurs, the presence of 
an inlet or river was confidently presumed. Disaster Inlet and Flinders 
and Albert rivers, were thus discovered. 

‘The banks were, as usual, Jined with mangroves, behind which, on the 
easiern side, retreated vast plains, with trees of some size scaitered over 
them. They extend ‘o the coast eastward of the entrance, which is sandy 
for some distance, with casuaring, acacias, and small gums, which was not 
only a pleasing change from the monotonous mangrove shore, but had also 


| 
ing out of these openings groove out a channel in the great flat fronting the | 
| 





that here rose higher than we had before seen the land in this part of the 
continent, 

‘ Hurrying on with a still favourable tide, but at a rate much too slow for 
our impatience, we passed two other small grassy islets, and a third was 
before us. The eastern bank had become steep, overhanging, and clothed 
with a inass of luxuriant creepers, whilst un the opposite side was a low 
woody patch, partly immersed by the lake-like glassy water of the river, 


| into which one slender tree dipped its feathery crest, appearing, like an- 


other Narcissus, to admire its own beanty in the stream. In front, the eye 
could penetrate far down the reach, hemmed in as it was by trees that 
clustered thick on the water’s briuk. To the right was what might be call- 
ed an open glade, in the midst of it rose a tree, the branches of waich 
were laden with a most singular-looking bundle or roll of pieces of wood. 
Strack with its appearance, we rested on our oars to observe it, but scarce- 
y had we done so, when from a point higher up, that appeared to divide 
the river into two branches, rose a thick volume of smoke, that soon filled 
the air, as if a huge black cloud had lighted on the earth in that direction. 

Ve endeavoured to proceed in order to satisfy our curiosity, but a rocky 
ledge extending across the river arrested our further progress at this time of 
the tide. Landing accordingly, | advanced for neurer inspection towards 
the huge bundle of stick before mentioned. It seemed almost like the 
nest of some new bird, and greatly excited my curiosity. As I approached, 
a most unpleasant smel! assailed me, and on climbing up to examine it nar- 
rowly, | found that it contained the decaying body of a native. 

‘ Within the ou'er covering of sticks was one of net, with an inner one 
of the bark of the papyrus tree, enveloping the corpse. According to the 


Singular practice of uncivilised people, of providing for the wants of those 


who have nothing more to do with earthly things, some weapons were de- 
posited with the deceased in this novel kind of mortuary habitation, and a 
little beyond was a rill of water. 

‘Phere was un air of loneliness in the spot perfectly in keeping with 
the feelings this strange discovery naturally called forth; and from the few 
recent signs of the natives, it would appear that here, asin other parts of 
the continent, spots where the dead lie are kept sacred. Some dark brown 
and black hawks were perched on the trees near, looking like so many 


mutes stationed to show respect to the departed, but their intentions were 
| ] 


of a different character, as they were waiting, I imagine, for some friendly 
gust of wind to shake off the covering of the deceased. 

‘While we were making these observations, the conflagration on the 
point above mentioned, continued to rage with great fary; and | have no 
doubt that it was kindled in order to attract our attention, and prevent us 
from visiting this sacred spot. Though we saw not the form of a living 
being, | am persuaded that the eyes of the natives were upon us, and that 
cur every movement was watched. The method they sdeqned to lure us 


| away from the neighbourhood of the dead was simple and ingenious, and 


might have proved successful, had not the interposing ledge of rocks pre- 
vented our further progress. To effect their purpuse, they must have burnt 
up a very large space, as the smoke that arose obscured all that quarter of 
the heavens. We observed also that the ground about the burial tree had 
been submitted to the flames, as if to keep away the few kangaroos that 
visit this spot.’ 

The Albert, which was ascended by the Beagle’s boats, presented many 
beautiful scenes to the eyes of the explorers; but the great reward of their 
exertions was the discovery of the Plains o! Promise, through which the 


| river winds its lengthened way from an unknown cistance. They seem 


marked out by nature for the site ofa flourishing colony. The soil is fertile, 
and the climate apparently healthy; there are but few natives to dispute 
possession of the country; and every thing seems to point out the policy of 
speedily settling this beautiful spot. We shall be surprised if under the 


| auspices of government or otherwise a hardy band of Englishmen do not 


suortly appropriate these plains, and lay the foundation of a Southern Flan- 
auers, 


The bead of the Albert is considered by Captain Sturt, and with great 
y at . 


| suow of reason, to be the best possible place for starting upon an exploring 


expedition into the interior of Australia. As he rightly observes, the waters 
of this river carried him to a point many miles nearer the centre than others 
have obtained after the most laborious and hazardous journeys Such was 
the favourable character of the country at the time at which he visited 1, 
| that had he been provided with hurse or camel, he thinks it probable that i 
| afew weeks he could have set at rest the question of an inland sea. A sub- 
ject he discusses with much acuteness at various points in his wors, and 
irom his brief remark tells strongly against the probability that there exists 
abything deserving to be called an inland sea, Lakes he believes mare tay 
be, and morasses and immense plains covered with scrub; but no vast eX~ 
tent of water, as has been imagined. a — 
It appears to us that very little sagacity has been exhibited by bsg — 
| have had the direction of affairs in Australia, in the selection at t i } penned 
routes of exploration that have been attempted. failure has attendec pe 
| effort to penetraie very far towards the interior. Capta'n oe ae as yet 
to have been the most successful land explorer; but a glance a eer map 
will convince any oue that the expedition from Sweer s Island to the Albert, 
up the river, and over the plains at its head, w uld lead to more impor ant 
discoveries, and be attended with litle, if any risk. Weare ourselves per- 
suaded that colonisation will not be slow to extend itself in the direction ; 
aud that the now unprofitable settlement of Port Essington will form, as it 
were, the threshold to this part of the continent. , et 
Much discussion has taken place of late relative lo a projected pian ot 
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steam communication with Australia. Several schemes have been pruposed, 
some recommending the route by the Isthmus of Panama,’ some by the 
Mauritius, others that by Ceylon and Singapore. The last appears to us by 
far the most feasible, In the first place a large portion of the line (from 
Southampton to Singapore) has already been established, so that the remain- 
ing above 4000 miles are traversed by steamers, Captain Stokes makes 
some brief observations on this route, and expresses himself strongly in its 
favour. We regret that he did not enter into more detail on so interesting a 
topic, as his great experience would necessarily have thrown great light on 
it. However, we find the remarks he makes of great assistance In our ©X- 
amination of the subject. . ‘ 

Mr. Waghorn, at a meeting which took place in April, expressed his 
opinion that the route from Singapore to Sydney should be divided into four 
stages—the first extends to Batavia, the second to Port Essington, the third to 
Wednesday Island. the fourth to Port Jackson, Others, however, believe 
that a coal depot at Port Essington would be sufficient; and certainly if the 
object were simply to connect the two termini, this might be the case. We, 
however, look to the development of the commerce of the Indian Atchipela- 
go, to the embracing within the circle of British activitythe now stagnant colo- 
nies of Holland. We do not thinkit advisable that the meesenger of civilisa- 
tion proposed to be established between Asia and Australia, should thread 
the iotervening islands without regarding their existence. The time is fast 
approaching when we shall have established an important and profitable 
connexion with Borneo; and the discussion which will censequently arise 
may lead to events which will force our attention to the resources of the 
whole of the neighbouring islands. . 

Whether or not Batavia is the best place of call between Singapore and 
Port Essington may of course be a question. As the capital of the Dutch 
colonies, it would perhaps naturally first suggest itself. Lombock, however, 
which even now carries on a great trade in rice and sugar with Sydney, 
must not be forgotten. Probably it will be found necessary, in order to 
render the speculation profitable, to call at first at a great many points, alter 
which a rapid mail-steamer may be laid on tor passengers and letters, with 
only one stoppage, viz., at Port Essington. } 

This infant settlement is admirably suited fora coaldepot, It isthe Aden 
of the southern hemisphere, and bids fair, in spite of some inauspicious cir- 
cumstances, to occupy a prominent position in the history of Australia. It 
has ofien happened in that country that points have been settled, abandoned 
as useless, and re-settled as necessary. Melville tsland and Ratlles Bay 
attest the fickleness of the Colonial Office ; and Victoria evinces the truth 
that men always return to their first love. We believe, however, that in- 
consistency has been again threatened, but that jealousy, among other rea- 
sons, has at length turned the seale in favour of Port Essingtou. Our read- 
ers are perhaps aware that the French have more than once cast longing 
eyes upon divers portions of Australia. They appear to have imagined that 
the points, which we had not actually settled, were open to all, and deter- 
mined, as usual. following in our wake, to endeavour to appropriate some 
portion of the fifth quarter of the world. They at one tune established a 
small settlement at Albany, in King George’s Sound, but repenting of their 
boldness, retired before the arrival of the party sent to come to au explana- 
tion withthem. Sir Gordon Bremer, too, had scarcely arrived at Port Ks- 
sington in 1838, for the purpose of taking formal possession, when Admiral 
D'Urville came ia with the intention if possible of forestalling us. Ofcourse, 
when he found a garrison Where he expected to find a desert, he submiited 
with apparent cheerfulness to the decrees of destiny. 

Probably an unwillingness to act as warming-pans to the French or any 
other nation has induced the Colonial Ollice to determine on retaining pos- 
session of Port Essington, which will now acquire an importance anticipated 
by few. The establishment of a coasting station there must induce the 
government to alter their policy respecting it, and to encourage, instead of 
discouraging, colonization. A vast influx of inhabitants will consequently 
be the result. From China, from the Malay Peninsula, from Java, from 
Timor and Macassar, will speedily flock a vast population capable of endu- 
ring the climate, and of turning to account the districts in ihe immediate 
neighbuurhood, The Alligator river will soon be explored, and civiliza- 
tion will extend tothe banks of the Victoria, the Adelaide, and, as we 
above observed, of the Albert. When once an emporium is opened in the 
neighbourhood of these places where the products of North Australia may 


be exchanged for those of the Indian Archipelago, population will rapidly | 


spread over di-tricts the most promising in the whole world for colonization, 
where cotton, and sugar, and rice, and indigo will grow in a climate not 


destructive to Europeans. 


The cheapness ani abundance of coalin New South Wales (at Sydney 


it may be procured for seven siillings a ton) will of course be greatly in 
favour of the establishment of the projected steam-communication ; and the 
number of ships that constantly pass Port Essington in ballast, an 
glad of the freight so far, would render the expense of the establishment of 
a coal depot comparatively trifling 

_ The distance between Singapore and Port Essington can be traversed 
in less than a fortnight by a steamer averaging even as low as seven 
an hoer. At this rate, indeed, in fourteen days, 2352 miles might be 
or 420 miles more than the distance between the above places. 
Essingtou to Sydney the distance is 22 


knots 
made, 
From Port 


would be amply sufficient to conciude the journey. Vessels of about six 


hundred tous would be required, with engiues of tive hundred horse power, 


{ would be | 

















fountains of the Nile, from the snowy heights of Lebanon to the burning 
sands of the Hedjaz—should cause a great, an almost unparalleled sen- | they ‘ ; rkish so 
sation, is not to be wondered at. | in fan or earnest, always fire with ball ; and in a day of rejoicing 1t common- 

But when we see this ‘scourge of God,’ still reeking with carnage, his |ly happens that several are killed ; these accidents fall in general on the 
hand yet crimson with the blood of the free-born Arab, of the patriot | Franks.’ 7 more a ; 
Greek, of the swarthy sons of Ethiopia, of the once fierce Osmanli, of the| From the above it may be surmised that discipline and military tactics 
Druse, the Maronite, and Syrian—when we reflect on the scenes of death, | had been little instrumental in the conquests of the Hedjaz; but during 
torture, and terror, amidst which his chequered life has been spent, and | ‘he course of Ibrahim’s expedition, Mebemet Ali had again, and with more 
many of which in our Eastern wanderings we can bear witness to—when | success, made the attempt to introduce these requisites in the art of war, 
we behold the redoubted Ibrahim ‘to the soft bieathings of a lute, nimbly | amidst his hitherto orderly soldiers ; and this, strange to say, in spite of 
capering in a lady’s chamber,’ iu other words, initiated into all the myster- | Moslem prejudices, he managed to etlect through the agency of the ‘ Infi- 
ies of our ‘ haut ton,'—we can scarce refrain from considering it a dream, | dels.’ French officers and non-commissioned officers, with a sprinkling of 
some wild freak of fancy, or an episode from the tales of Haroun al- | Italians who bad served under Napoleon, were, under the sup rintendence 
Raschid ! and direction of Colonel Séve, at last, after almost endless ifficulties, en- 

After the above observations, it is but justice to remark, that throughout | abled to effect this object. | f 
his blood-tracked career, Ibrahim has ouly been the instrament employed | It may not be here out of place to say a few words of Colonel Séve, com- 
to forward the ambitious views of Mehemet Ali, whose orders he has ever | monly knownas Solyman Pasha. He commenced his career under the 
implicitly obeyed ; whilst for the successful result of most of his under- | Directory in the F rench Navy, which, in consequence of the result of 
takings he is indebted to the talents and advice of a French officer of Na- | an ‘ affair of honour,’ he was obliged to leave, when he enlisted as a pri- 
poleon’s school, named Séve, though better known as Solyman Pasha, | vate soldier in a Hussar regiment, with which he served under Napoleon, 
who originally disciplined the Egyptian troops, accompanied him in most | during the campaign in Italy, and oblained by his gallantry the rank of 
of his expeditions, and is now with him during bis present tour. Of which | Lieutenant ; he subsequently, during the various wars in which the Em- 
gallant old soldier, we shall have occasion to make honourable mention in | peror was engaged, rose to that of Colonel, and was finally attached to the 
the course of this hasty memoir. statt of Marsbal Ney as his Aide de-Camp. ; ‘ 

Mehemet Ali, the father of Ibrahim, was,—as is generally known,—of| nthe restoration of the Bourbons, he, like many otbers of his profession, 
obscure origin, and a native of Cavalla, in Albania; he was early employed | then throwa out of employment, sought for occupation in the East, and 
in a subordinate capacity as collector of taxes, to which occupation he uni- | when on his way to offer his services to Runject Sing or the Shah of 
| ted the trade of a dealer in tobaccy, until bis superior talents were called | Persia, he was engaged by Mehemet Ali for the purpose of introducing the 
forth on the invasion of Egypt by the Freneh, where he was sent, with the | European form ot discipline into ihe Egyptian army. 
rank of Captain, in charge of about a hundred Arnaouts. Colonel Séve, who appears to have been ever averse to half measures, 

From this humble command the young Albanian, by the bravery and | began by assuming, with the turban and outward furms of Islamism, the 
genius he constantly displayed, rose step by step, until, by one of those tran- deuomination of Solyman (Solomon), a fevourite nomenclature in the East. 
sitions, not uncommon in the East, he found himself, shortly after the ex- | Soon perceiving how totaliy useless were any attempts to engraft the tram- 
pulsion of the French from Egypt, installed as Viceroy of that important | mels of discipline un the lawless habits of the Albanian or Turkish suldiery, 
part of the Turkish Empire. he therefore Jett them alone, and commenced his experiment in tactics on 

In 1807, hostilities broke out between England and the Porte, when the | the swarthy sons of Kordofan and Sennaar, to which province Ishmael Pas’ 
ill-fated expedition to Egypt, under General Fraser, was determined on, | ove of the Viceroy’s sons, was dispatched, for the several purposes 0; 
which ended in so disastrous a manner, on which occasion the heads of | bringing them under his absolute sway, of providing recruits for his newly- 
four hundred and fifty of our countrymen were publicly exposed at Cairo, | organized army, and of removing out of the way those troops who had al- 
by order of Mehemet Ali; whilst the unfortunate survivors, who had been | ready, on a former occasion, shown much unwillingness to submit to the 
captured, were treated with every species of bratality. Viceroy's proposed military reforms. 

Mehemet Ali now devoted his attention to the internal government of} The captives taken in these Negre hunts were sent by thousands down 
his province, but was greatly opposed in this by the turbulence of the Mam | the Nile, embodied into battalions, and though they, geneially speaking, 
elukes, a body of foreign troops—principally Circassians—first introduced | showed sufficient aptness and docility,—whether from the physical conse- 
as a sort of body-guard by Saladin; but who, like the Prietorians of old, | quences of change of climote, or the moral eff: ct of being thus forcibly torn 
and the Janissaries and Streilitz of more recent times, had insensibly en- | irom their homes and families,—so frightful e mortality ebsued, that, at the 
grossed the most boundless pretensions to power, and at last become the ty- | end of acouple of years, ouly two or three ousand remained of twenty 
rants of the country and of the chief, for whose safety and protection they | thousand that had been originally imported, — : 
had originally been enrolled. It was now determined to establish a rey lar conscription amidst the 

Mehemet Ali was not, however, the sort of man to allow such a state of | peasautry, or Arab Ieliahs, on the banks of :.. » Nile, and however unpopu- 
things to continue; he determined on the destruction of the Mamelukes, | lar such a measure might be, it was with un! ird-ot severily* carried into 
and this decision was hastened by the orders he received from the Porte to | effect by the inexorable Viceroy, whilst the n- ¥v recruits, together with the 
put down an insurrection in Arabia, caused by a religious sect in that coun- | remainder of the followers and retainers of th» Mameluke Beys, were sub- 
try under the denomination of the Wababees. | jected to all the severe restraints and ordeals of ‘drill’ by Solyman, then 

Having once formed the resolution to get rid of his internal opponents, | elevated to the rank of ‘ Bey.’ : 
the Viceroy scrupled not as to the means to be employed; hence arose one | Sulyman Bey had now to exert al! his patience, perseverance, and cour- 
of the most heartless and bloody acts of treachery that ever soiled the page | age; the Mamelukes, in particular, were decidedly hostile to the new sys- 
of ancient or modern history. On the Ist of March, 1211, the Mameluke | tem, more particularly as inculcated under a Frank. _On_ one occasion, 
Beys, to the number of nearly five hundred, together with their attendants, { when in front of his newly formed battalion, a bullet whistled past the ear of 
were invited to a festival within the walls of the citadel of Cairo, and | the old soldier, who, nowise disconcerted, ordered them to load again, and 
whilst unsuspiciously partaking of the proffered hospitality, on a given sig- | taice a better aim the next time ; placing himself in advance of his men, he 
nal the gates were closed, and—with one solitary exception—they were ail | then repeated the word of command to ‘ Fire, but not a single ball going 
butchered to aman. near him, he called out aloud that if any man wished to take his life, he had 

The only surviving Mameluke was Amim Bey, who, urged by despera- | only to come to the front, and he (Solyman) was ready to meet him, or as 
tion, leapt his horse over the battlements from a fearful height, and though | many as pleased to follow, in single combat. Not aman answered this ap- 
the noble animal was killed on the spot, Amim Bey escaped unhurt, and | peal, which, however, had the etlect of completely gaining the good will of 
fled to Stamboul, where he long lived to receunt the bloody deeds of that | his recruits, who, like all other soldiers,—whether civilized or ina barbarous 
eventful day !* ‘ | stete—invariably respect courage and resvlution in those who command 

Mehemet Ali had now {full leisure to turn his attention to the state of the | them 
Hedjaz, then agitated by the Wahabees, a sect which derived its name | 
from Abdul Wahab, a religious reformor, who a little more than a centnry 
before, had endeavoured to make certain innovations in the belief of the 
Faithful; which new doctrines, the zeal of his successors had propagated 
by fire and the sword, much to the detriment of the property of caravans 
| and purses of the pious pilgrims, who yearly from ail parts of Islam, re 
s Ited to the shrines of the Prophet et Mecca and Medina. 

Toussoun Pasha, the favourite son of Mehemet Ali, was inves'ed with 


The nobilit closed this Hudibrastic triumph. Having traversed the town, 
they vented their exultation in gunpowder. The Tarkish soldiers, whether 

















By the end of 1623 Solyman had organized a force of 24,000 men, which, 
| according to Flanat,! was divided into six regiments, of five battalions each, 
| every battalion consisting of 800 men. ; whe 

| The first opportunity which offered of testing the merits of the new sys- 
‘tem was in 1224, when ona fresh insarrection of the Wahabees, one of these 
| regiments, of 4000 men, was sent across the Red Sea, and defeated in their 
| first encounter 12,006 of the enemy, who, unable to stand the regular vol- 
| leysof the Egyptian musketry, broke in the utmost disorder, aud made a 


2250 miles, so that about fourteen days | 


and carrying two hundred tons of coal, which, at the rate of fourteen tons | 


per diem, would be quite sufficient for fourteen days’ steaming. 

The route by Port Essington seems to possess great advantages Over every 
other, It is at once the shortest and the safest, and the one likely to com- 
bine the greatest political and commercial advantages. In addition to the 
development of the resources of North Australia—a point which caunot 
be too much insisted on—it will serve to bind together the whole of our 
vast empire in the East, to promote intercourse between our Australian aud 
Asiatic possessions, and to bring our most valuable colonies within reach 
of each other. Asan instance of the importance of bringing India and 


New South Wales into more immediate connection, we may mention that } 


the horses of the latter country are among the finest in the world ; and are 
exceedingly admired aud sought after in the former. A mare bought tor 
20/. in Sydney, now fetches 1002. in Calcutta. 

the Company would the establishment of a regular trade in the horse, 
pastured on the boundless park-like plains of Australia, prove! This is 
bat ohe among the numerous benefits that would be derived from this 
establishment of a more rapid and regular intercourse. To insist on the 
atility of bringing Sydney nearer to England would be superfluous. The 


Of what vast advantage to | 


the command of this expedition, and the war carried on for three or four | 
years with varied success, but at a great sacrifice of human life, till Mebe- 
met Ali brought it toa close in person during the year 1815; shortly after 
which Toussoun Pasha was suddenly carried off, some say by poisun, others 
by the plague. 

During the occupation of Egypt by the English and French, Mehemet 
Ali had observed the advantages derived from discipline aud military tac- 
tics, and on his retarn from the Hedjaz, in 1815, he resolved to try the expe- | 
riment of orgabvizing and drilling his troops according to the Earopean sys- 
tem ; bat this proved so unpopalar, that after various unsuccessful attempts | 
to prosecute the plan, it ended iu a general insurrection of the military, | 
which was with difficulty quelled; and the Viceroy was reluctantly ob- | 
liged, for the time, to postpone the execution of this favourite project. 
_ Although they ad been worsted by Mehemet Ali, the Watabees were | 
far from being quelled ; fresh disturbances took place in the Hedjaz, which 
so exasperated che Viceroy, that he swore the destruction of Deraveh,their 
principal city, and the utter extermination and dispersion of its inhabitants. | 
Io carry these threats into execution, he despatched thither Ibrahim, his } 
second son, ¢t at the head ofa formidable force; and fully—though after | 
much hard fighting—did the latter execute his father’s command, being still | 


known amongst the Arabsas the ‘ scourge of the Hedjaz and curse of De- | 
rayeb.’ 








The horrors of this barbarous warfare are stated to have exceeded the 


hasty retreat to the rocky fastnesses of their mountains. 

it hasalready been observed that Ishmael Pasha had been sent on an ex- 
pedition to the southward of Egypt, as much for the purpose of removing a 
turbulent army as of conquering the country and obtaining supplies of re- 
cruits; he, however, fell a victim to the vengeance of some of the native 
hiefs, on one of whom he had inflicted the punishment of the bastinado, and 





nlel 


| whose relatives, having during the night surrounded his residence with 


combustibles, set fire to the pile, and Ishmael with his attendants perished 
in the flames. 

Ibrahim Pasha was sent to succeed his brother and to avenge his death, 
which he is said tu have effected in the most ample manner, whilst he ex- 
tended the terror of his name far and wide in those remote regions—even 


| to Kordofan aud Darfar, mach beyond the furthest limits penetrated by any 


former conqueror, either of ancient or modern times. 

He was, however, recalled from these central and almost unknown re- 
gions of Africa to play a conspicuous part in the great struggle which now, 
for a cousiderable time, continued on the elassic shores of Greece, where the 
Sultan bad in vain exhausted every endeavour to reduce to subjection the 
brave Heilenists, who, urged on by despair, and stimulated by foreign in- 
trigue, continued to maintain a fierce though unequal straggle against theic 
former tyrants; when Matmond, finding all his efforts against them of no 
avail, was fuin to call in the aid of Mehemet Ali; and in February, 1825, an 
Egyptian fieet, carrying a powertul contingent under Ibrahim Pasha, farled 


| bounds of belief, and we have been assured by an Egyptian officer who | its sails and anchored in Modon Bay. —United Service Magazin 


importance of our Australian colonies is acknowledged by every body : for | 


val rs col ‘ ie : ; 
the value of a country, every man, woman, and child in which’ takes from | * 


72. to 102. worth of our goods every year, can never be misunderstood 

Among the other advantages of the route from Singapore by Port Essing- 
ton to Sydney may be mentioned that of security. There is scarcely any 
open or boisterous sea; aud for many hundred miles along the north-eastern 
shores of Australia the vessel will pursue an io-shore track between the 
Great Barrier Reef and the main, as perfectly safe as a canal. The huge 
rolling waves of the Pacific break, it is true, in continued foam and turbu- 
lence on the reef; but within all is calm and tranquil, Beautiful coral 
islands, some « lothed with vegetation, others rearing their bare fantastic 
shapes through the pure pellucid waters, render the scene various and 
interesting. | The coast is often bold and picturesque ;—in short, nothing 
can be imagined more delightful than the voyage through this secure and 
tranquil sea. At night, it is proposed to approach the reef at reduced 
speed, and to ascertain the position by a light placed in the vessel’s head or 
at the bowsptitend. With this prec aution the steamers might proceed 
without any stoppages ; the passengers would enjoy the combined adyan- 
tages of pleasing scenery and complete safety. 

-_—_—»>——____ 
OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF IBRAHIM PASHA. 
BY AN EASTERN TRAVELLER. 

The present is most assuredly the age, not only of ‘new inventions,’ but 
of most untoward events. 

Steam and railroads,—annih 
enment, and destroying national and religious prejudices,—are effecting 
wonders, removing the obstacles of ages, and approximating the East and 
the West—not as of yore, amidst the din of arms and turmoil of | 


lating space and distance, spreading enligl 


giut- 


yattle, for 


it was on fields of carnage, o'er heaps of dead and dying, that the rays of | the’respective merits of both actions. 


the Eastern sun glanced on the plumed helms of a Richard Cur de Lion 
of an Edward, of a Philip Augustus, and a Louis 1X.—but it is surrounded 
by all the blessings of peace, and with the cordial welcome of the greatest 
potentates of Christianity, that the most renowned Moslem warrior of the 
age, now visits the far regious of the West—the‘ Ultima Thule,’ whose 
very name was once unkuown to the ancient land which he is one day des- 
tined to govern. . 

That the peaceful visit of this second Tamerlane—of the man who has 
shed more blood than (with the exception of Bonaparte) any conqueror of 
the age, who, in his exterminating course, has overstepped the fuotmarks 
of Sesostris, of Cambyses, of Aiexander, and of Julius Casar*, whose very 
name is still heard with terror, from the sources of the Euphrates to the 


my The Romans never extended their conquests through Arabia, whi!st the 
ersian monarch had to return with the loss of a great part of his army, 
from the attempt to subdue the countries to the south of Egypt. 


i 


i 


| Kordofan, and in 1821 the return of the youthful conqueror to Cairo, is thus 


} 


| 
| 


" ‘ . ~) l mm thus t igure their ale chi i 
| the murder of the Duke d’Englieiu, in order that posterity might judge of | for such, mothers have been known thus to cisfigure their male children, in 


formed part of the expedition, that the sufferings and losses which the troops | 
underwent are almost incredible, Hunger and thirst, the fatigue of marching | 
through the burning sands of the wilderness under the fiery blast of the si- | 
moon, with unrelenting foes always at band to cut off every straggler, told } 
severely on the poor Fellabs, who had been dragged from the verdant | 
banks of the Nile, thus miserably to expire amidst the scorching heat of | 
the Desert, which we are assured by our informant was sometimes so in- | 
tense, that the dead bodies exposed to its influence, and to the burning | 
blasts which swept o'er the ocean of sands, instead of putrifying, became | 
completely dried up; the flesh withering away, whilst the skin adhered | 
like parchment to the skull and bones of the skeleton t } 

Amidst all these difficulties, horrors, and sufferings, Ibrahim still per- | 
severed; he replaced his ever recurring losses by new dratis trom all the pro- | 
Vinces now under Mehemet Ali, extendivg even to the remote regions of | 
related by an,eye- witness :— 

‘ |brahim Pasha having, as he says, conquered the Wahabees, made his 
triumphal entry this morning. First came the cavalry—horses of all sizes, 
ages, colours and qualities ; an Arab Fellah attendant upon each soldier car- 
ried a musket ; every soldier carried a pike; occasionally the prelude of a 


kettledrum hammered monotonously with a short leather strap, announced | | 


a person of consequence—the consequence consisted in eight or nine dirty 
Arabs carrying long sticks and screaming tumultuously ; then came the in- | 
fantry, a long line of Albanians; then a flag ; then a long pole surmounted | 
by a gilt ball, from this suspended a flowing tail of horse-hair ; then a second | 
flag; a second tail; a third flag and the Pasha’s third tail; the victor | 
covered with a white satin gown, and a high conical cap of the same mili- | 
tary material. 


* It is said that Mehemet Ali, on being informed of the execration whic) | 
all European travellers express d at this cruel deed, remarked that be | 
would have a picture drawn of (he massacre of the Mamelukes, and one of | 


t Itis no easy matter to ascertain the number of the progeny of an 
Eastern potencate ; however, liistory mentions the following as the sons of | 
Mehemet Ali :—Toussoun, who perished by poison or the plague ; Ish- | 
mael, who died a miserable death in an expedition against Dongola and 
Nubia; Yussuf; and the present survivors, Ibrahim and Said Pasha, the | 


| luiter a youth celebrated for his excessive corpulency and holding the rank | 


of Admiral in the Egyptian fleet Zorah, the favourite daughter of Me- 
hemet Ali, was married to the ‘ Defturdar,’ a young man of great promise, | 
but who having excited jealousy was removed by poison, and now rests in | 
the family vault of Mehemet Aliat Cairo. It is by some asserted that [bra- 
him is only the adopted son of Mehemet Ali ; be that as it may, he is now | 
recognized as his intended succcessor. 

t A French author (we believe Denow) mentions this circumstance as 





marshes of Holland boast.their Parnassus! 


| tablished practice of our own land. 


| trymen take least pride. 


This Cwsar looked like a sick girl coming from the bath. | - 


; de-Camp ; 


T'o be continued. 





DUTCH LITERATURE. 
From the London Quarterly Review. 
Nederlandsche Legenden in Rijm gebracht (Netherland Legends versified), 
by M. J. Van Lennep. 
Je Pleegzoon, een verhaal (The Adopted Son, a Tale), by M. J. Van Len- 
nep. 2 Vols. 6vo, 

Ata very early period of our labours, we thought it incumbent to com- 
municate io vur readers the astonishing fact, that the dykes, ditches, and 
tl Nor is it perhaps a fact less 

startlingly inconsistent with our national opinion and ideal of a Dutchman, 
that those votaries of the muse who steal a tew hours from money making, 
or from needful recreation amongst tulips and tobacco, to climb the forked 
hill, are loved and honoured in that most traflicking of coamanities, in- 
stead of being hooted for pursuing an idle trade, as is the excellent and es- 
Yet so itis. Vondel and Cats amongst 
elder poets, Bilderdyk and Tollens amongst the living—i. e. when we last 
turned our eyes their way—are assured!y not the names in which their coun. 
Since we thus wrote, the Dutch literary world has 
experienced changes; Bilderdyk, fondly denominated the Dutch Gothe, is, 
like his prototype, dead, and Tollens has ceased to publish. Bat, to supply 
their places, a new swarm of poets bas appeared, inspired, it may be, in 
some measure by patriotic zeal to redeem their native language from the 
bloquy cast upon it by their former fellow subjects the Belgians, in the 
* in every village which the traveller enters on the banks of the Nile, he 
will perceive in the self-mutilated objects which present themselves to his 
view, the most convincing proofs of the aversion of the Egyptian Fellah to 


gt tien | teat 
a tailitary life; and as the loss of an eye, or of the hngers, disqualifies them 





order to prevent them from being dragged out to perish amidst the sands of 
the Hediaz or the snows of the ‘Taurus. But Mehemet Ali was not thus to 
be cheated out of his victims, and bodies of these poot cripples wees assem- 
bled for the purpose of digging ‘ nals, cieantng we the dockyards, and 
performing other drudgery which 1 might pleas their task-master to im- 
a t These deteils the author had from the mouth of one of Solyman’s A ides- 
frou whom he also learnt that the present unseemly dress of the 


| Egyptian soldier, ihe ‘7 irboush’ or ‘ Fez,’ originated in ibrabins Pasha,— 
ye an so! , th 


daring one of the fits of passion to which he was wont to give way,— having 
pulled off the turban of a soldier, which appeared to interfere with the 
movements of his muset, and finding that the * manual exercise progressed 
better without this cumbrous appendage, he instantly abolished it through 


| the whole army, substituting in ils stead the small red scull-cap which is 


| having occurred relative to the dead bodies scattered along the sands of the | now universally worn by the Egyptian soldiery, and by lbrahim Pasha bim 


\ 


Bay of Aboukir, after one of the many actions fought on its shores. 
§ See notes, &c., by Sir Frederick Henniker, p. 66. | 


self. ; SS , 
t Vide Plavai’s work, entitled ‘ La Régeénération de | Egypte.’ 
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vanity of half Gallicism, at the time of separation; and as their German King 
has lately discovered that Belgian independence inust be a non- 
entity if not Teutonic, he is accordingly endeavouring to revive the old 
Flemish or Low German language in his dominions. 
paBut our business is with the literature of Holland, and to that we return. 
The writer now in activity, to borrow a French idiom, and who has most 
nearly succeeded to Bilderdyk’s popularity, is Van Lennep, at this mo- 
ment one of the chief law officers of the crown, and formerly mentioned 
as a nam Port, known by his translations. He has, however, long 
since discard @ literary go-cart of translation, and although apparentiy 
ne to actual originality than to the <itle of a Datch Walter Scott, 
has set forward independently in the various paths of the poet, the novelist, 
and the comic dramatist, following his great prototype both in the selection 
and treatment of his subjects. We shall speak of him in his several capaci- 
ties, avd first, in due ane as a poet. 

Van Lennep possesses considerable poetic powers, but he has not hap- 
pily selected his model, however delightful that model in itself. Scott's 
excellences are of a kind to supersede the very highest strains of genius. 
His vivid graphic touches, the drama of his scenes, the strong individuality 
of his personages, and the living spirit uf his verse, hurry the reader along, 
leaving him no leisure to miss the depth of thought or those lottiest powers 
of poetry which seem the native element of Shakspeare and Byrou. In all 
his imitators we have invariably felt this want of a rich, high, and glowing 
tone; and Van Lennep, though far from deficient in general powers, though 
he describes faithfully, and brings the past strongly before us—though his 
characiers ere well-conceived and individualized, and his verse spirited—is 
no exception from the rule, 

The Netherland Legends are, as the name imports, all founded upon the 
we bistory of the Seven Provinces; we select Adegild, not as superior 
to the War with Flanders, but because the placing of the scene amongst 
the heathen Frisians gives it originality. The poem opens with the cele- 
brated answer of the Frisian King to the missionary about to baptize him : 


The monarch spake; and dread the words of fear 
Smote, in that sacred choir, the Bishop’s ear. 

No, priest!—thy words are vain :—to Charles return: 
Firm to my gods, your damning creed I spurn. 


What boots, for me, your paradise divine, 

If there I meet not my ancestral line ? 

Rather than lose me thus, | mock outright 
Your idle waters, and baptismal rite. 

Here [ remain, and with my peuple dwell, 
Content with mine own heaven and native bell. 


The Frisian spoke, and with indignant look 

From his wet limbs the dripping waters shook : 
Snatched from prompt hands the fur-lined mantle warm, 
And eager flung around his naked form. 

The rite was o’er—the grateful choral strain, 

The hymn of praise, to-night was said in vain— 

The priest’s rejoicing tones no more arose ; 

Hushed in the silence of that awful close. 


‘ Return so soon, blessed Lord !—fulfilled each rite ?— 
In sooth you Frank hath spared his Neophyte ! 

He tires you not; but sett—a heathen I, 

In silence sage my hopes of favour lie.’ 


Thus Grimwald, taunting, sought the royal ear, 
Unheeding how received that biting sneer ; 
Grimwald, the Wilt, with savage heathen bred, 
Retained each sterner pulse his nature fed. 


Two of the principal characters being thus introduced, the story of the 
m may be briefly dispatched. It turns upon the necessity of Ming Rad- 

’s atoning for his intending apostasy, by a human sacrifice. Q pro- 
cure victims, he sends out bis son, Adegild, upon a Viking expedition, 
under the control of Grimwald. They capture a vessel, on board of which 
are a Christian Prince and Princess of Northumberland, with a suite of ec- 
clesiastics. Adegild and Grimwald quarrel about the treatment of their 
prisoners, and Grimwald throws the princess overboard ; Adegild plunges 
into the sea to rescue her, when the savage Wilt, leaving them to their 
fate, returns home with his prize, and before the king imputes Adegild’s 
loss to the sorcery of the Christian captives. One of the best passages in 
the poem is the following scene. The monarch is mourning in solitude for 
his lost son, when the bard forces his wav in, to communicate his suspi- 
cion that Elegast, Charles Martel’s envoy, is plotting the escape of the vic- 


tims. The king, who was sitting as if turned to stone, rushes furiously 
upon the intruder with his drawn sword. 








Yet how !—the poet's face no: terrors paint : 
The upraised arm, now faltering sinks aud faint ; 
Down from his hand that deadly weapon falls, 
Where no resistance meets, nor fear appals. 


BAYLOF’S SONG. 


Why fill’st thou, oh Wolf! all the valley with bowling ? 
For whom have thy claws dug a grave in the sand ? 
Whom seek those grim glances, and why art thou prowling ? 
Lo! wildered by terrors, all flee from the land. 





WOLF. 


Slain by the hunter’s murderous hand, 
For my cubs am I digging this grave in the sand, 
By the hand of the hunter my young have bled, 
And I seek revenge on the guilty head. 
We have little room fur this spirited passage, but take another short 
portion. 
Sleeps al! forgot the monarch’s might, 
That drove his foes to shameful flight ? 
Is hand of righteous vengeance tamed 2 
Is artful Charles more dread proclaimed ? 
Can he his hosts immortal make! 
’Tis battle’s hour ;—oh, Radbod wake ! 


Let bucklers clash; let banners wave : 

Still we seek war, still danger brave: 

All have not fled thy need ;—arise, 

For altars, hearths, and liberties ! 

That arm barbarians sink beneath 

Gives Friesland freedom ; Charles, his death. 


This last song effectually rouses the king, and the prisoners are secured. 
On the festival day, as a concession to the French envoy, a duel between a 
Frisian and a Christian is to decide the issue of the contemplated war, and 
also whether the prisoners shall be sacrificed or peace concladed with 
Charles Martel. ‘The Frisian champion is Grimwald, to whom it has been 

rophesied that if alarmed he is lost, but taat whoever falls, Frisian shall 
be the triumph; and at the moment of the prophecy, a vision of the drowned 
Adegild had scared him. ‘The Christian champion selected is the ca 
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imprisoned. At an hour considerably later than usual for visitors, Joan is 
summoned from his room to a stranger. s - 

‘It was growing dark, and the last lingering of twilight scarcely fell 
upon the room; so that Joan did not immediately recognize the man 
who sat by the table in a comfortable arm-chair, his legs croseed and his 
arms folded, the rather that hie - was covered by a white-brimmed hat 
and bis person by a large cloak. Some minutes elapsed, during which the 
stranger, withoul speaking, looked Jown steadily in the face ; who at length, 
in an offended tone, asked, ‘Was it me your honour wished to see, or is 
there any mistake 7?” 

‘There is no mistake whatever, young man,’ was the reply. ‘“ You 
seem not to recollect me, yet we have met before.” 

+ It is true,” said Joan, * that your voice is not unknown to me; but 
this room is so extraordinarily dark, that——” _ 

= i Holtvast of the Guard at your service: we met a month ago 
at Tiel.” 

‘“ Right, I recollect perfectly—but how could your honour know I was 
at the Hague, and 1n this prison ?”’ 





«“ Come here and sit down——I can do more than visit you; I come to 
offer you the means of liberation.”’ ’ 

‘« Indeed !” cried Joan, grasping the captain’s hand. ‘‘ Believe that my 
gratitude “ . 

‘« Gratitude!” repeated the captain. ‘ Ay,ay! Reckon upon gratitude! 
Gratitude is bell-metal for fools; [ have never been better paid than in 
assurances of gratitude. Gratitude is the orange-peel that is thrown away 
when the juice is sucked. Gratitude! Ay, in the Devil’s name! Ha! 
ha! ha!” And Captain Holivast laughed a forced laugh, even whilst he 
seemed lost in reverie. 


*« [t would seem that your confidence has been abused,” said Joan, in 
a voice of embarrassment. 

‘“ What say you, boy ?” Holtvast rather thundered than asked, as he rose 
and flung his cloak over his shoulder. ‘ Who should dare to do that? 
Or rather in whom should | have placed confidence ?” 

‘ Joan was silent in amazement. 





‘“ To-morrow is your final examination, young man! Then comes you 


sentence, and you cannot escape the gallows,” said Holtvast with perfec 
coolness.” 


‘“ Impossible! 1 have committed no crime, and thus guiltless -_ 

‘What matters that?” said Holtvast laughing. ‘If only the guilty 
were hung——But | ask not whether you be guilty or innocent, I would 
help you, my young friend.” 

** You would not help me, believing me guilty 7” ae a 

«“ Hark ye!” said Hultvast laughing, con taking hold of him, “ itis just 
because | believe you guilty of what is laid to your charge that L am wil- 
ing to help you. I know thatit is through you that Count Frederick Henry 
corresponds with Grobbendonck,”’ ; : 

‘* Very possibly,” Joan calmly replied; ‘but it was without my pri- 
vity.’ 

2 How! Very possibly !’’ exclaimed the captain, starting up. 
think it very possible that Couut Frederick Henty——” 

‘Why not?” asked Joan. “ The judges who questioned me seemed to 
hold it very possible ” 

«** Even so,” said the captain, who had recovered his co mposure, and 
then proceeding ia a whisper, “ bat you cannot be unawares of the plot for 
placing Frederick Henry at the head of affairs.” 

‘« This is the first time I have heard of it,” replied Jom. . . . . . 
*[ know nothing of the Count of Grobbvendonck, nor of the letters. 1 
brought a packet from the exiled Remonstrant gentleman without knowing 
its contents, and that is my only offence ” 





“ Do you 














‘** Then you believe the Count innocent?” asked Holtvast precipitately. 
‘“T hold myself to have been deceived, aud judge no one.”’ 


prison, and a certain death ?”’ 

‘“T have not heard the conditions upon which you offer me your assist- 
ance.” 

‘“ The first is, that you speak to me frankly, and no longer affect an 
ignorance that can avail you nothing; the second, that you take a part in 
the desigu——which you well know.” 

‘ “Tf you speak only in riddles,” said Joan, turning away,” “it were best 
to end the conversation.” 

‘« Well, well, [ mean the design——Do you understand me now ¢” ask- | 
ed Holtvast, making with his hand the gesture of stabbing. 

*« What!” exclaimed Joan indignantly. 
Maurice ?” 

ae 7 not? His father was murdered before him.” 

‘“ And you a captain of his guard! Villain! But you shall pay for it! | 
Here, gaoler! Turnkeys! This man would murder the prince!" As he 
spcke, Joan sprang upon him, and grappled with Holtvast, who roughly 
flung him eff into the armchair, At this moment the gualer entered , and ere 
Joan could rise up again the captain had vanished. 

** Softly, softly!” said the gavler; ‘‘ what is all this hubbub about ?”’ 

‘**Away with you to your cage, blockhead,” returned the gaoler, ‘ and 
sleep yourself sober, that you may answer rationally at your morning’s exam- 
ination.””’ 

The same night Joan escapes from prison in company with his chamber- 
fellow and early playmate, Hendrick Raesfelt, a zealous young Arminian, 
who has won the heart of the goaler’s daughter, herself infected with the 
same heresy. The guide to whom she comwmits the safety of the fugitives 
leads them to an Arminian conventicle, where ons of our author’s most dra- 
matic scenes occurs. Joan there meets with a busy-body acquaintance,— 
Heer Van Bleiswyk, and sees the judge who had examined him, while Gro- 
venhovius, a Remonstrant minister, is preaching rebellion from the Old Tes- 
tament after the manner of a Cameronian. The young Arminian, whose 
heresy was unmingled with politics, is indignant at what he hears. 

‘* Raestelt could contain himself no tonger; but starting up he pressed 
through the crowd to the pulpit, and seizing Groenhovius by the arm, pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ‘‘ Hence, son of Belial! Who authorized you to preach 
such horrible doctrines? Dare you, a teacher of peace, exhort the unhappy 
common people to sedition ? 

‘Well said!” exclaimed Van Bleiswyk aloud. ‘ That is intelligible 
language; the other was too deep to be understood by any but the learn- 
ed,” 

‘¢s What imprudence !” murmured Joan to himself; and at the same time 
taking advantage of the general bustle produced by t. ‘deut, he like- 
wise pressed nearer to the pulpit, that be inighi be at hand t.. «sist Hend- 
rick in case of need. He had done more wisely, perhaps, hac |» followed 
the exainple of those who, during the first movements of confusivu, escaped 
from the room. 

‘Who are you, young man, who thus boldly interrupt me ?” asked Gro- 
enhovius. ‘ Am | not the messenger commissioned from on High to teach 
the people what it is needful they should know ?’ 

‘“ False prophet!” exclaimed Hendrick, raising his voice above that of | 


Groenhovius. “ Do you preach Christianity? Your words are the words | 
of the evil one!” 


| 


**A design to murder Prince 


‘“ Youth!’ said the man in a velvet cap who sat next to Groenhovius 
and pushing Hendrick aside, “ touch not the holy man who utters the words 
of trath. Look about you—the great deliverer of Israel, to whom he al- 





live 

prince, a mere boy, and in holy orders. The duel proceeds as might be 

expected. The Christian’s weakness ie evident, and a blow of Grimwald’s 
axe shatters his helmet. It is Adegild himself! 

Adegild and his beloved had been preserved from the waves, and by an | 

almost miraculous coincidence Radbod and his nation are converted, and | 

the tale ends. | 


We turn to prose and to the Adopted Son, a tale of those troublous times bystander, who rese, aud throwing off bis cloak, discovered himself to be 
which resulte 


in the independence of the Seven United Provinces. The 

story of this historic novel is too complex to be analyzed within our limits, 
wherefore a few words as to its tenor must suffice. The whole turns upon 
an involvement of civil war disasters, which lead Baron van Sonheuvel to 
adopt the infant son of his dearest friend, believing the child to be the off- 
spring of a Spaniard, the murderer of that friend; and the hero’s real 
parentage is at length revealed by a series of events nearly as complicated, 
whilst the loves of the baron’s daughter and his adopted son are thwarted 
or crowned, as the cloud thickens or clears up. The novelist in his course 
takes occasion to paint the disorders, miseries and conspiracies of the 
times; the arts and plots of a somewhat caricatured Jesuit; and the theo- 
logical squabbles, engendering bitter hostility between the Remonstrants 
and Contra-remonstrants. The scene in which the Jesuit, Pater Eugenio, 
is first introduced, would exceed our limits, and we confine ourselves to a 
passage of historical interest and historical painting, by the introduction of 
two sons of William Prince of Orange, Prince Maurice, and Frederick 
Henry, his successor. It will only be requisite to state that the Jesuit has 

sown dissension between the brothers, casting upon the younger a suspi- 

cion of plotting with the Arminians or Remonstrants for the usurpation of 

his elder brother’s stadtholdership; and he sends a packet of letters, of 

course =~ for interception, by the hero of the novel, Joan van Cra- 

ienhorst. The unsuspecting messenger is in consequence arrested and 


luded, is amongst us; is present in this congregation to convict your menda- 
cious accUsation of falsehood.” 

‘“ Hab! whom have we here?” cried Joan, as recognizing the voice. he 
sprang forward, and tearing off the false while beard of the unknown, ad- 
ded, * Pater Eugenio amongst Arminians !” 

‘ All eyes were turned upon the Jesuit, who stood thus revealed amongst 
them; but at the same moment the general attention was drawn to another 


Count Frederick Henry; and said, ‘Yes, [ am present, but by no means 
” 





‘“ What imprudence!”’ said Ludwig (the prince’s treacherous secretary) 
and a tool of the Jesuits, who stood beside, and tried to wrap the cloak, 
again about his master. “ lor heaven’s sake, your highness vs 

‘** Forbear, Ludwig!” cried the count. ‘I must explain my conduct ; I 
must tell these ill-advised people 

| *“ That explanation you shall give me,” said, in half-smothered yet stern 
tone, a man enveloped in a large mantle, who rose up behind him, and 
touched bis shoulder. 

‘Maurice |” ejaculated the count, turning round with a start. 

*“ Silence !” said the prince in his ear. ‘‘ I shall expect you at home.— 
Come, van Kinschot, let us go.” And uttering these words he made his 
; Way out in great agitation, followed by the judge. > ios 

**Oh, van Kinschoi!” exclaimed the Stadtholder, a8 upon reaching the 


—— he flung himself into an arm-chair; “and be who betrays me is my 
srother !”” 








‘A chamberlain anoounced his excellency Count Frederick Henry. A 
cold shuddering seized the prince, but enichig recovering himsel!, he or- 


dered his brother to be admitted, and desired the judge to wait in another 
room, 


. 


: : P | 
‘« So you will not accept my assistance to rescue you from this dreary | 




















‘Frederick Henry entered, and advanced some steps towards his brother, 
whes, confounded by the sternly penetrating look which Maurice fixed _— 
him, he suddenly , cast down his eyes, and stood like a calprit be 
the tribunal that is to pronounce his doom. Maurice suffered him to re- 
main some minutes in this posture, as though expecting him to s first. 
He hoped that consciousness of his guilty purpose would impel the count 
to fall at his feet and sue for pardon, and wished to afford him the opportt 
nity for so doing. But when he saw him thus rooted to his place, he ad- 
ded in a low yet earnest voice, “ Well! What would you 3” ‘ 

‘The tone of this question strack the count’s heart like an electric shock, 
He recognized in it the accents of the rigid judge, combined with those of 
the deeply-wounded brother. But vim | himself with courage, be raised 
his head, and said in a broken voice that betrayed the disturbance of his 
soul, “ You summoned me, Maurice !” 

‘* And only therefore are you come? 
were not here? Then I want you not !"’ . 

‘“ Maurice!” said the count, stepping forward and endeavouring to take 
his brother’s hand. ‘ Not thus should we speak to each other.” , 

‘« Back !” said the prince recoiling. ‘Not a step nearer! I will not 
give you an opportunity of committing fratricide !” . 

‘«"Almighty God!” exclaimed the horror-stricken Frederick Henry, 
“ Who can have given you such an idea of me?” . 

‘« Who? yourself, “He who has so far degenerated that he can with the 
dissembling smile of innocence deceive his brother and his prince, aposta- 
tize from the worship of God, betray his country, and howl with crafty 
knaves—be is fully capable of fratricide !’ / 

‘In the Count’s mind indignation at such a catalogue of unmerited accu- 
sations now overpowered sorrow and alarm; he emphatically said ‘ Maurice 
dare you suspect your father’s sou of such guilt ?” , 

«“T suspect you no!onger,” returued the Prince, with a contemptuous 


smile. “This morning I did; but where certainty exists, suspicion 
ceases, 


‘“Do you condemn me unheard?” asked Frederick Henry; ‘‘to me, 
your brother, do you deny what is due to the vilest criminal! Is that the 
boasted justice of Prince Maurice?” : . 

‘T listen,” said the prince; “ what have you to urge in your defence? 

‘“T mast first know of what | am pate 5 returned his bro ther, with 
the pride of a clear conscience ; : 

‘« Wretch !” cried Maurice, starting up furiously ; then,recovering his 
self-command, he added calmly but bitterly, “ You are in the right;—you 
must know your offence.” ’ i 

The Stadtholder now questions his brother touching his alms to Arminian 
widows and exiles, and his presence at the conventicle. Frederick Henr, 
alleges the first to have been mere acts of charity, and says of the secon 
charge :— 

. cit was foolish, nothing worse. [had been warned that at such as- 
semblages the preachers occasionally instilled mischievous and seditious 
notions into the brotherhood ; and I wished to ascertain for myself whether 
this accusation were just, whether my charity had been ill-bestowed. 











Had I not summoned you, you 


«« Did I not myself see and hear the whole,” returned Maurice.—‘ Did 
you not rise up in the midst of the crowd to confirm the words of one of the 
knaves, to show that you really were present?” ’ ’ 

«« Tu prove the preacher of rebellion a liar, and to undeceive his hearers 
as to my views,” answered the Count.” ; 

‘Indeed !” said Maurice bitterly. - “It is very true I did not let you 
conclude your"speech. It would have been worth hearing.” ‘ 

«« With your leave,” said Frederick Henry, hoping to lighten the weight 
of the imputation by retorting it upon his brother ;—‘* Of what do you ac- 
cuse me? Did you not yourself honour the assemblage with your pre- 
sence?” 


* Maurice’s face became purple with rage. His hands shook like the 
leaves of aspeu, and his voice seemed the hoarse roar of the tiger, insnared 
in the hunter’s pit, as he bellowed, “ Hah! Snake! Is that thine infernal 
craft? Wouldst thou discover my objects, to make them thine own cloak? 


' Yes, I also went thither:—I went because, like thyself, 1 had been watned 


that rebellion was there preached, and that - - - my brother participated 
in it.” 

‘You went then asa spy upon me?” asked Frederick Henry, quietly 
drawing back. ‘A rare trait of brotherly love!’’ 

‘« Wilt thou farther insult me, traitor?” thundered Maurice, whose rage 
had now reached its acme. ‘Tremble at my wrath!” As he spoke he 
grasped the hilt of his sword with his right hand, whilst he raised his left» 
in menace against his brother. 

‘“ Maurice, recollect yourself!” said the deeply moved Count. ; 

‘The words were scarcely spoken, when the Prince was himself 
again.’ 

“The production of the letters and cyphers discovers the forgery; the 
secretary, Ludwig, is sent for, and his fears indace him to contess every 
thing. The brothers are again happy in restored confidence, and Maurice 

roceeds to announce to Joan the secret of his birth, as now revealed by 
Fudwi ; 

‘We have met before now,” said the Prince, taking Joan by the hand, 
and looking upon him eomplacently. 

‘« Captain Holtvast,” cried Joan, in amazement. 

‘“T bore that name at Tiel,” rejoined Maurice; “here I am called 
Maurice of Nassau.” 

‘<‘ Your highness !—Oh, can you pardon my unwitting—” . 

* “No pardon can be needful where there was no purpose to offend,’ re- 
turned the prince. “ E formerly offered you my services, and will now make 
my word good by revealing to you the secret of your birth.”’’ Cm 

With this discovery, that ‘Snowden’s Kuight is Scotland’s King, we 
close the Pleegzoon, and take leave of our author’s more important work. 


A 


ANECDOTE OF GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 


Sir,—Though J am so well acquainted with the style of composition of 
the late George Cotman, having enjoyed the happiness of an intimacy of 
nearly forty years, and in the course of that time printed the greater por- 
tion of his dramatic works ; having also printed for the Haymarket Theatre 
during his proprietorship, approaching thirty years :—still, for your satisfac - 
tion, and, also for the satisfaction of your readers, I feel it but proper to 
state the cause which induced the writer of the subjuined letter to ad- 
dress my late father. Such explanation will, at, all events, prove the 
genuineness of the communicatiun. pail 

About the year 1800-1, and 1802, the late Sir Richard Phillips, a book- 
seller in Fleet street, projected, and published periodically, an octavo vo- 
lume, entitled ‘ Public Characters.’ The plan of the work was to givea 
concise biography of eminent men then existing ; and I must be allowed to 
observe that the %speculative bookseller was not the only person who 
considered my deceased worthy parent entitled to such designation.— 
Sir Richard Philips made a very liberal offer to my father for his biogras 

hy. 

My father, however, though he felt complimented by Sir Richard’s pro 
posal, at once declined becoming the‘ narrator of his own tale,’ but, on 
being pressed by the bookseller [who was aware that he associated with 
many of the leading characters of ie day,] to assist him in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, after naming several eminent men, whose biographies 
would form a portion of the ensuing volumes, gave Mr. Woodfall an oppor- 
tunity of selecting a few, among whom were the late George Colman, 
Lord Auckland, Mr. Wilberforce, &c. 

My father having selected the persons I have mentioned, considered that 
the nextstep would be to acquaint the parties of the proposed arrangement, 
thereby affording them an opportunity of farnishing any anecdotes which 
they may wish introduced, and the letter which follows was one of the re- 
sults, 

I am, sir, with respect, &c., yours, 


July 9, 1846. Tuomas Woopratt 


Mr. Colman’s very excelent and characteristic letier. 


Wednesday night, 22nd Sept. 1802. 
My pear Woopratt,—My long, but hasty jumble of materials = by 
the coach to a friend in London, with a request to forward the packet to 
you immediately,) reached you, [ trust,in the course of this day. Y oe a4 
be able, possibly, to extract something from the chaos. Your motives for 
becoming my biographer while [ am in the land of the living, presom: & we | 
graceful excuse fora practice which I cannot help thinking Ste Pot half 
point of view] is indelicate and unfair. Not to mention a le a 
Tricism of writing a man’s life before he is dead, or dying, t _ pe grcss- 
ness and cruelty in publishing and canvassing his minute rr domestic 
transactions, in teariug open, as it were, the private books = - conduct, 
and bringing him to a premature reckoning before he a lb ta up his ac- 
counts with the world, and death has struck the final balance in his 
ledger. : : . 
tra man be pleasing or offensive to society, society will court or avoid 
him ; if he be serviceable to his country, or obnoxious to its laws, the coun- 
try will reward him, or the laws will punish him. ; 
tn short. the world we live in has sufficieat insight of the moral character 
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of those who are alive in it; the statutes lay hold of the criminal ; 
and national liberality generally bestows the meed due to merit. Why, 
therefore, but from a meddling coarseness, a secret mealignity, or a falsome 
spirit of flattery, pester the town with the pfivate history of one who is 
walking about it? As to the public anecdotes of a living man, these are, I 
allow, fair yy of daily animadversion ; and the epieméron author is as 
nataral food tor the ephemeron critic, as the fly is for the spider. 

Now your answer to all this is obvious and kind :—‘ Custom has estab- 
lished this biography by anticipation ;—if a (riend does not give an accouat 
of you, an enemy or abungler will, and therefore I write.’ —To this I have 
nothing to rejoin, but that [ reprobate the custom, and most heartily and 
affecticnately thank you. P 

! really feel that you are volunteering my cause from the purest motives ; 
‘that you stand forward a stout biographical champion, prepared equally to 
shield me from detraction that might poison me, and adulation which would 


-choke me. Asan honest critic you will give your comments on my public 


writing ; as an honest man you will state your thoughts of my private char- 
acter ; and as a judge (both of composition aud character), should the case 
be doubtful, you will tel! your readers, who compose an enormous jury, 
that they must incline to mercy. I shoald insult you, and disgrace myself, 
could I ask or expect more or less from you. : 

I seud you a leaf from a magazine of the year 1789 ; which, by mere ac- 
cident, { found in the country. 1 have scored part of it, and made a note in 
the margin. It will speak for itself, . , 

As to John Taylor’s accoant of me in ‘The Monthly Mirror,’ (which I 
return with this letter.) it is a wretched and slovenly performance: but it 
affords me an opportunity of saying something. * It is evident that our au- 
thor has ptt himself upon the model of the old dramatic writers, and 
particularly of Shakspeare. ‘The plays to which we allude are, “ The Bat- 
tle of Hexham,” “ Surrender of Calais,” “ Mountaineers,” “ lrov Chest,’ 
&e. &e, &c.'—Vide Monthly Mirror. ee 

Again, ‘ The time he must have devoted to the old dramatists, in order 
80 deeply to have impressed bis mind with their cast of thought, and mode 
of expression, as well as the time he must have employed in the composi- 
tion of his various works,’ &c.— Ditto. 

Once more. ‘But it would be a fairer tribute to his genius, instead of es- 
timating his works by labour and toil, to infer that he writes because he 
thinks like the venerable fathers of the British drama.’—Idem 

Here is a parcel of nonsense, with an eulogistical tail-piece. A bit of hi- 
ograplical dowlas, skirted with the satin of a toad-eater ! 

That L studied /aboriously (even our old dramatists), the sketch I have, 
already sent you will contradict; that | laboured my plays, those plays, alas! 
On the very face of them, will too fully dony: that | think like the old dra- 
matists may be true in one point; for, I suppose they thought what language 
would best express their sentiments, and suit their subjects,—and so do I. 
The fact is, the plays above-mentioned have their scene of action in the ol. 
den times. On this account I antiquated my writing. There is a dramatic 
<ostume to be preserved, in some degree, in language, as in dresses; and 
when I wrote my ‘Battle of Hexham,’ &c., | considered it as absurd to 
make my characters speak in the phrase of this day, as to let them tread the 
staye in modern clothing. Shakspeare being the best example extant, I 
always turned to him as a model on those occasions; and this method I have 
pursued even in ‘ Bluebeard’ and ‘Feudal Times.’ But, for justice’ sake, do 
not hold me forth as an imitator,—sven of Shakspeare. 1 had rather have 
my original sins on my own head. Let buth friends and enemies laugh, and 
say they can find nothing like ‘the venerable fathers of the British drama’ 
in ‘Two to One,’ ‘ The Heir-at-Law,’ ‘The Poor Gentleman,’ ‘ Sylvester 
Daggerwood,’ &c. &c. &c, Being astage-hack, I have no style, aud every 
style:—a Jack-of-all-tradces, but master of none! Taylor taiks about my 
preface to ‘The Iron Chest.’ I assure you that I think my complaints 
therein stated were justly founded ; and I declare to you .now the storm is 
over) that I writ them on the ground [ then professed: tou guard my own 
®eputation as an author ; as my future bread depended on mauutaining it 
with the public. That I said more on this occasion than was necessary for 
establishing my purpose is very certain; but was it not at the same time 
very natural? 1 made the first movement towards reconciliation myself 
by teiliug Kemble (above two years ago), in a short letter, that, notwith- 


standing all that had happened, { could not help recoilecting the pleasant | 
momeuts we once passed together, and begged we might be friends. He 


accepted my proposition in the most ready, manly, and kind mauner; and 
surely none but the most injudicious biographer will interrupt our present 
harmony. 

Taylor says that I have lumped all the criticisms together in my epilogue 
to ‘ Ways aud Means,’ and pelted them all. My preface, however, to that 
play discriminates between the worthy and unworthy. 

{ will now slightly mention a very delicate subject, and then conclude. 

Mrs, C : 
termined to separate : the prcposal came first irom her, and I accepted it 
tnstanily. She wished afterwards to retract, but I would not I bave eight 
hundred pounds annually frum the theatre. under a trust deed (that is con. 

ingently—it, after all yearly claims and debts upon the theaire are paid, 
sca a surplus should remain from the profits.) From this L.800 I have 
made over L.300 to her. That is, she receives three should there be dat 
three. I am now endeavouring to arrange with my trustees, that J ma 
give up all my salary to my crediiors, bating the L.300 which I reserve tor 
her. I can shift upon the little wit Providence has bestowed upon me. She 
has not this resource, and must be provided for. Should my tortunes ever 
meliorate it is wy intention to inerease her income. 1 cannot here help 
observing, that 1 scarcely ever heard of a matrimonial scheme, begun so 
early as mine, and clandestinely, which terminated well. This isa graling 
subject to me, and [ wish to have done with it, The world at large has no 
concera in it; if it had, ] would meet its question, and I trust i could find 
excuse, at least with men of candour and feeling. After all, however my 
errors, foibles, (or vices, if you please,) may be condemned ere, I bave an 
humble but steady hope, of finding pardon hereafter. 

fam, my dear Woodiall, truly and affectionately yours, 
G. Cotman. 
P.S. I fear this will not come to your hands till Friday. I am now hard 


at work upon a five-act comedy for Covent Garden, which | have pledged 
myselt to deiiver to Mr. Harris at Christmas.* 





The following anecdote, which may not be considered irrelevant, has | 


been supplied by the same source. In the year (777 an extraordinary in- 
stance ot friendship was evinced by the late William Woodfall towards the 
elderColman. Mr. Colman had just parted with his share in Covent 
Garden Theatre, in consequence of having been engaged in a dispute for a 
considerable time with his partners. He bad been in treaty with Foote, 
who he understood wished to dispose of the Haymarket Theatre; other 
persons, who were aware of F’oote’s illness, were also anxious to obtain the 
property. Mr. Jewell, who died at a very advanced age, a short time since, 
was Foote’s treasurer, and communicated his death to Mr. Woodiall soon 
after it took place, who, after he returned trom the House of Commons, 
and had reporved the debate, which relaied to the Proclamation issued by 
the Howes on their entrance inte New York, having appeared in a news- 
paper though it had not been noticed in the Gazette, &c., ordered a chaise- 
and-four and started for Bath, where Mr. Colman had sojourned for some 
time for the benefit of his health. Between one and two o'clock in the 
moruing Wood/all, accompanied by his brother-in-law, left London. They 
goon found Mr. Colman, and, afier partaking of refreshment, they returned 
with him to town. On the London side of Marlborough they were stopped 
by two highwaymen. Mr. Colman had a very yaluable watch, which 
Woodfall was aware of, as they had contemplated the probability of such a 
check to their expedition. When the time-keeper was demanded Woodiall 
with great warmth ot feeling, handing his own, desired the robbers to be 
contented and depart. They, iowever, remonstrated, and one of them per 
emptorily told him that he would blow his brains out it he was not quiet. 
The property was then delivered, and the planderers made their escape. 
About two years alter the circumstance took place, the same men were 
taken for another highway robbery, tried, and condemned. On their trial 
the robbery they had previously committed was alluded to, in conse quence 
of which Woodfall visited one of them in the condemned cell in Newgate. 
Ho asked the man if he recollected him, (it was a beautiful clear moon- 
light night when the affair took place,) and he replied, ‘Perfectly, you are 
the gentleman who was in such a violent passion, and wished to save your 
friend’s watch.’ Mr. Wovdfall adverted to the waich he had given him, 


and meniioned that to the chain was affixed a family seal, and that he was | 
most anxious to recover it. ‘The culprit replied it was not possible, as he 


had knocked it against the first mile stone he came to, fearing it might lead 
to detection, but that the watch might be obtained, asit was carefully 
todged on a beam in the privy of ‘ The Windmil!’ public-house, within a 
Short distance of Salisbury. A search was made for the stulen article, which 
was iound as described by the thief. 

tn a greal degree owing to early intelligence of the death of Foote, Mr. 
Colman obtained possession of the licence of the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, almost before any of the other persons who were anxious for it knew 
of Fcote’s death. The new proprietor immediately ordered Greignion, an 








* The Mrs. Colman alluded to in the latter part of the letter, was the sister 
‘of David Edwa‘u Morris, late proprietor of the Haymaiket Theatre. 

The five #.t comedy also mentioned (perhaps the author's chef-d’euvre,) 
was “Jo!.n Ball; or, An Englishman’s fireside.” —Epitor. 


eminent artist at that time in the manu‘acture of time-keepers, residing in 
Great Russell Sireet, Covent Garden, to make him a waich in the best 
manner, which Colman presented to his friend as an acknowledgment of 
his friendship. It is a valuable present, and at this day is in possession of 


one of the family. The following letter from the donor accompanied the 
gift. 





and I have long been inutual plagues. A year ago we de- 


‘My pzar WoopraLu.—l shall be most thoroughly mortified if you re- 
fuse accepting the watch 1 herewith send you by my good friend Garton. 
Receive it, | conjure you, as a faint acknowledgement of the sense I enter 
tain of the many testimonies you have given me ot your regard for your 
very sincere and faithful friend, G. Cotman. 

Berners Street, Sunday Evening. 


oo 


COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. 


BY L. MARIOTTI. 
THE PATITO. 


Paris is said to be the Paradise of women. Rome may equally be looked 
on asthe Eden of priests—of those priests, that is, who have interest enough 
to grease the hinges of St. Peter's gate—to the rest it is something worse 
than limbo. ‘There are soft-dangliug coaches and mellow courtezans for 
prelates of princely families; fat capons and old Orvieto for double-chinned ca- 
nons and deacous; bat lean masses and shabby funerals, wrangling and 
squabbling, heart-burning expectation, squalor and sheer starvation, for an 
innumerable rabble of clergyn.en. 

For the benefit of these there are ecclesiastical exchanges and bazars. 

To one of these repaired one evening, driven by despair, a youth of noble 
| mien and bearing, by name Don Innocenzo de Savelli. ; 

Don Innocenzo was a young student, a graduate of the Sapienza, an or- 
dained priest since Whitsuntide last. He was in expectation of a curacy, 
and, in the meantime, had advertised for a tutor’s place in a gentleman's 
family. Was it nis fault if no gentleman had, as yet, been civil enough to 
take notice of his advertisement? 

Since time immemorial there has been a Savelli in the Church—popes and 
cardinals, too, in olden times. But the family had spread far and wide: 
most of its branches had withered. Don Innocenzo’s own father had sunk 
into obscurity and indigence. His laandress’s bill had run up to an alarm- 
ing amount. Don Innocenzo resorted to the bolteghine. 

it was his first visit to the profane place. In daytime he would not, for 
his life, have ventured into it: even in the dark he stole in, bashful, trem- 
bling, as if with the consciousness of guilt. He was eyed askance, rudely 
elbowed, and jostled by the elders of that emulous brotherhood. He cast 
a glance at the smoke-stained bills, which, under the title of Invito Sacro, 
were temptingly stack up at every corner of the shop, With mention of the 
abbondante elemosina in scudé, paoli, e baiocchi, but at which more know- 
| ing traders turned up their noses with a coutemptuous sneer. He took a 
| cursory note of the crack chapels which held out a fair promise of bread-for- 
mass on the morrow, and hastened from the spot, sick at heart with the sights, 
sounds, and smells, of that abominable conventicle. He bad not gone a 
huudred yards from the shop, when his attention was attracted by the sound 
of angry voices and the scufHling of feet, from the open window upon the 
ground-floor of a mean-looking house in that neighbourhood. There was 
stamping and storming, a mighty crash of flasks and tumblers, and, louder 
than all, the screaming of rivtous women. 

C’est a moi !’ 

‘Tu ne auras pas!’ 

‘Vilaine !’ 

* Mal bhonnete!’ 

With this, sumething was hurled furiously from the window, and fell on a 
heap of rubbish and straw, almost at the feet of Don Innocenzo Savelli. As 
he mechanicaily stopped to raise it from the ground, the noise within the 
house becaine terrific. The cries of ‘ Police!’ and ‘Murder!’ rose above 
the confused din, and a troop of patrolling dragoous, who happened to pass 
at the moment, broke open the doorand tock the house by storm. The 
ag inside res sted the intrusion, and a pitched battle was fairly engag- 
eu. 

Don Jnnocerzo belonged tu the Rumores fuge school of politicians. The 
fear of being implicated m other people’s quarrels got the better of his curi- 
osity. He made the best of his way homewards, and it was some time 
betore he recollected his ¢roxvaille. When the thought a last occurred to 
him, aud he had leisure to cast a glance at it, under ihe broad glare of an 
illuminated palazzo, he saw it was a morocco case, evidently a jewel-cas- 
ket or a miniature, He pressed the spring, and the lid flew open, revealing 
a female countenance, exquisitely limned, and cased in precious stones with 
a most consummate workmanship. An A and an M, the initials of the art- 
ist or of the original, were written in enamel under the picture. 

Don Innocenzo glauced at it fora few seconds, and suddenly closing it 
again with trepidation, he dashed through the dark lanes and alleys of that 
| disrepu‘able neighbourhood, as if anxious to baffle pursuit, and never slack- 
ened his pace till he arrived, pale and breathless, at bis lodgings. 

That night he had little rest. Onthe morning, the precious astuccio 
was laid open before hisadmiring gaze. Tbe sun was high in the east. ‘Ibe 
laziest clock in Rome had siruck sixteen. His chocvlate and toast lay be- 
| fore him—Don Innocenzo never thought of his breakfast. 

‘A miniature!’ soliloquised the poor priest. *A portrait! Can this be 
| the likeness ofa living being? Can it be an ideal sketch? a mere trick of 
| artist’s jugglery? Good God! could a painter produce such a countenance, 
} unless an angei sat to him in his day-dreams ! 

‘An angel!—in the Via della Lupa!—in the most squalid qusrter of 
Rome! Pah!—a figurante, or French opera dancer. And yet, can disso- 
luteness ever assume such aseraphbic expression? Qut upon thee, out upon 
thee, Savelli!’ 

A gentle rap at the door roused the student from his wild meditations. 

* Walk in!” 

The landlady walked in and stared. Mamma Pignatata was the phevix 
of lodging-house keepers. Frugal, clean, attentive, she had only one fault 
—she tell in love with her lodgers. Poor old widow, she could not very 
well help herself: in her eagerness to make them comfortable, she could 
think of nothing but them. Savelli was now the only dweller in her house. 
| Young, thin, and a clergyman, he had proved irresistible. Mamma Pigua- 

tara, be it observed, loved the church. She respected the army, she hon- 
cured the law, bat doated upon the church. In some manner she belonged 
to ii—she dwelt almost within the shadow of the dome of St. Peter’s. 
Slovenly Menica, the fanéesca—anglice, maid-of-all-work—never was al- 
lowed to enter the young priest’s roomn. The good widow would share with 
no one the privilege of miuisterinz to his ts. 

‘The landlady stopped on the threshold. Une glance at the cold and yet 














stopped on the threshald aud stared. 
‘Bless me! Don ’Nocenzco! why, what’s the matter with the lad? 
| always thought dry toast would not agree with him. Now, if a nice pair 
of eggs and onious—Maria! Maria!’ sue screamed all of a sudden, as she 


‘Why, what in the world have we got there ?’ 
* Aye, what indeed, mamma?’ quoth the student. 
, ahuman being whose face bore any resemblance to this?’ 

‘ Resemblance ! why, this is the likeness of a grand lady—and do they 
| not all look alike? But, mercy on us!’ screamed the crone, struck with 
| a sudden thought, ‘ this should be the bauble they stuck a bill for at the 

corner ot the streets. I saw it this very minute as [| weut for the milk.’ 
‘A bill did you say?’ cried the youth; ‘ when ?—where ?—run, good 
mother, fetch me the bill.’ 
The dame looked at kim in blank astonishment. The impatient Savelli 
darted from his apartment, in his morniag undress, and ran down street, a 
random, till his eye was caught by the following pithy inscription. 


“LOST, 





Borgo Vecchio, sHALL NAME HIS OWN REWARD.” 


The student tore off the paper from the wall. He walked reluctantly 
back to his quarters, dressed very leisurely, and went to look for the shop of 
Mauro de Nasi 

The stationer was a little old man, with small gray eyes, twinkling 
dimly under huge panes of spectacles, with hooked, skinny fingers, with 
an air of cunning and covetousness in every furrow of his low ewigged 
forehead. 

The young priest handed to him the bill, with un inquisitive glance. The 
old mau rubbed his hands. 

‘ About that miniature, eh! Iam directed, signorino, to offer, as a re- 
ward, twice, thrice the value of the bauble itself.’ 

‘ Rewards are out of the question with me,’ interrupted the priest, with 
some haugbtiness. ‘ You have lost a miniatare—I havefound one. Prove 
the identity, and here it is at your service,’ 

The bustling cartolaro scratched his wig. 

‘ Oblige me—when and where did you find the casket?’ 

‘Pardon me—it is for me to ask questions, not for you. Your ad- 


vertisement is vague and unsatisfactory. Please to describe the object you 
have lost’ 





‘Your circumspection does you honour. We have reason for dreading 
uunecessary explanations, but if we pay the article over and over—’ 




















‘The value of such articles depends on an infinity of circumstances, 
The miniature is, ia my own eyes, invaluable.’ 

‘Oblige me,’ sneered the stationer, ‘is admiration a good reason for 
appropriation ?’ . : 

‘You insult me, sir. Your property is perfectly safe in my hands; 
but you must prove your claims to it. I have no time to waste words 
with you; and till you are more explicit, I shall take no farther notice of 
your advertisement.’ 

So saying, the excitable Savelli threw the bill on the cuunter and left 
the shop. Mauro de Nasi lifted up his spectaclee, and looked for two sec- 
onds after the stranger. He then stamped twice on the floor, and, at the 
signal, a ragged, bandy legged, bookbinder’s apprentice emerged from the 
workhouse below. 

‘Zampa!’ cried the master, ‘you see that slim young priest, yonder, 
down street? I want his name and address. Dog him till you have tracked 
him up to his den—but mind ! a lynx’s eye and a cat’s paw." 3 

The artful dodger made a sign of obeisance ana set out in pursuit of his 
ame. 

. Meanwhile, the unsuspecting student was on his way home, and reached 
it, lost in deep self-communing. 

* Unlimited recompense! The man is rich—the trinket is no loss to him 
—the statiuner is merely a tool in the hands of a great man—a man of wealth 
and rank—one of the speiled children of fortane—one of the bappy few tor 
whom life is all sunshine and flowers—before whom every man bows in 
obedience—on whom every woman smiles. 

‘ Well, so be it! I murmur not at the partage. To him the homage of 
his fellow-beings, the trances of reciprocated affection—to me, toil and ob- 
scurity, neglect and loneliness. I envy him not his earthly paradise—why 
should be gradge me this piece of painted ivory ? 

‘ Unlimited recompense. Such baubles are often awarded as pledges of 
plighted faith—would he lay so much stress upon it, if it were not a love- 
token? The man is happy then—blessed witb all the charms of the origi- 
nal—and can he not spare me a mute miniature ? 

‘After all, I do wrong to no mas. Let him prove his titles to the 
treasure. He has forfeited it—he suffered it to fall into the hands of degra- 
beings—exposed it to their profane gaze, to the taint of their impure 

reath. 

‘Oat upon his right of ownership. I'll take better care of it—I will 
have it consecrated, enshrined in a reliquary. No painter ever gave the 
Virgin so ineffable an expression of heavenly purity. I will not part with 
it—I’ll not suffer it again to lie in the kennel of the Via della Lupa—it isa 
godsend.’ 
~ The youth was thus indulging in the strangest paradoxes on the rights of 
property when he was once more interrupted by his landlady’s intrusion. 

‘A visiter at the door!’ gasped the old lady. ‘Mercy on us; = look 
at his card: ‘Il Principe Loderisi!’ Surely this can never be meant for the 
like of you.’ 

‘ Show the genileman upstairs,’ coolly answered Savelli, rising and has- 
tily locking up the miniature in his desk, . 

* Good gracious me !’ raved the poor woman, ‘ only think! a prince inmy 
house! A live highness under the roof of Mamma Pignatara!’ 

The prince, a mere lordling, for he was yet in the very prime of youth, 
appeared before Don Innocenzo with an easy affability, not unblended with 
a slight air of flippant assurance. He was tall, strikingly handsome, a win- 
ning smile played on every feature of his frank, cheerful countenance. — 

‘Signor Abate,’ he commenced, taking the reluctant hand of the priest, 
‘L come to claim the privileges of cousinsbip. Your name is Savelli. Mor- 
tals call me Ottaviano Loderisi. Our families, as you must be aware, sprang 
from one source. No matter at what distance—we are kinsmen.’ 

‘ All brethren since Adam and Eve,’ observed Savelli, with a dim smile. 

‘ Nay, nay, I can prove closer ties of clanship between us—but another 
time. Now to business. Mauro de Nasi, the imbecile, has flurried you. 
We can never be too cautious in this world. The man looks like an un- 
conscionable rogue, too, I admit; and, in fact, I did not wish to let him too 
much into my secrets; but now, | hope, your scruples will be removed. 
The casket now in your hands contains the portrait of an Englishwoman, 
the Lady Ada Montacute, only daughter of the Earl of Silchester. You 
will find the initials under the portrait itself.’ 

Poor Savelli looked blank with amazement. 

‘You can form no conception,’ resumed his new-fangled cousin, ‘ of the 
anguish into which the loss of that trinket has thrown me. Only fancy! 
alter wasting a few years on a protracted tour oltremonti, my good star led 
me last winter io London. I found there the Lady Ada, just come out, the 
reigning beauty of the season. She is, as I told you, the heiress of the Earl 
of Silchester, the last of a very ancient Catholic family. 1 can hardly ex- 
plain by what chance we became acquainted. I forced my way through 
the crowd of her five-and-twenty adorers, stepped up to the blue-eyed 
beauty with a veni, vidi, vici sort of an air. Commend me to a six months’ 
sojourn in Paris for a proper degree of gentlemanly assurance—faint heart 
never won fair lady, is the saying in that country. In due time Esterhazy 
introduced me to the old earl. My name was a good passport in a house 
remotely allied to some of our best Roman families, My creed and country 
also, | believe, pleaded my cause with the member ot a church long per- 
secuted in Great Britain. We became intimate. I was left alone witb the 
pious Ada Est Deus in nobis. I poured out torrents of eloquence in un- 
intelligible English. She understood me. She cut off from my neck a 
locket with my mother’s hair, In exchange, she gave me her miniature.’ 

Poor Savelli looked pale with dismay. 

‘ With our arms entwined round each other,’ continued the prince, ‘ we 
rushed to her father’s feet. The English are seldom partial to a foreign alli- 
ance. German barons and Italian princes, I grieve to say, are at an awful 
discount at the marts of Almacks; but, in our case, community of faith and 
old family associations got the better of the earl’s Joha Bullish preposses- 
sions. The preliminaries of a marriage treaty were entered into, and with 
a heart overflowing with happiness | tore myself from my bride, to set our 
old castle in Umbriain order, previous to the reception of its fair Castellana. 
You can form no idea of the romantic notions of those sweet daughters of 
Albion. The residence of their gloomy London becomes unbearably irk- 
some to them after the wear and tear of three months’ dissipation. The 
make an overwhelming toil of their pleasures. No wonder if they long for 
fresh air, green fields, and Arcadian repose. My own Ada spoke of our 
wild Apennine scenery with almost infantine rapture. She tasked my me- 
mory to describe the site and look of Castel Loderisio, which | have not 
seen twice in my life. The little 1 could tell completely bewitched her. 
We shall be cooped up in the old Hawk-nest Heaven knows for how long. 

‘I have invaded the dismantled stronghold with a host of masons and 
cabinet-makers; I have scared the old owls from their haunt. It is now 














caught a glimpse of th» rubies sparkling round the mysterious miniature, | preparatory duties. 
S 5 ‘ y ’ 


A small miniature. Whoever returns it to Mauro de Nasi, Stationer, } 





) | sheltered and habitable, though as dismal and gloomy as heart could wish. 
brimfal chocolate cup, satistied her that all was \.ot as it should be. She 


I have spared no trouble and expense to convert the eyrie into a dove-cot. 
* Well, all was now ready. No later than to-morrow | was off to England. 


1 | The wedding is to be solemnised at the old earl’s country seat iu Yorkshire. 


Last evening—now comes the odd part of the adventure—last evening I 
got into town from Castel Loderisio, elated with the achievement of my 
It was not late, and | felt too wild with joy for the 


| continement of my lonely apartments. I looked in for a few minutes at the 

‘ Did you ever know | Casino, and found there a tew of the choicest spirits about town. The Eng- 
y hs - F ; 

| lish newspapers—curse them—have nothing better to do than to meddle with 


people’s private concerns, Thanks to them my English match was the talk 
of Rome. Every body at the Casino knew more of it than I did. They all 
bat choked me with their congratulatory embraces. They pledged my 
island bride in their joyous cups: could | refuse to join them? 

‘Well, I am almost ashamed to proceed. Clarisse, the sylph of the 
French ballet, gave one of her genial sovpers, 1t was decreed that the new 
candidate for matrimony should bid a last farewell to the haunts of his ex- 
piring bachelorship. More than half seas over, we repaired to the Via 
della Lupa. There is no harm in Clarisse and her sister nymphs, but they 
are always up to mischievous frolics. They were set upon me by my fel- 
low-rioters. My miniature was whipped from my pocket ere I was well 
aware of it—it passed from hand to hand with the swiftness of a shuttle- 
cock. Those French she-devils actually fought and squabbled for it. 

‘I have but a confused recollection of the ensuing affray. A thick-skulled 
sergeant of Swiss dragoons took it into his head to interfere. My friends 
showed fight, I was knocked on the head, and there was riot and confusion 
| know not for how long a time. _ 

‘On my first return to consciousness, I looked for my miniature. The 
discovery of my irreparable loss sobered me at once. Late as it was, I 
started up. I roused the house. I called on my sleeping domestics. The 
night was spent in a fruitless, hopeless search, 

Savelli unlocked his des«. ’ : 

‘You may now fully appreciate the extent of my anxiety. You can 
have no idea of the exigeance of an English woman. Her nice delicacy 
inclines her to a retrospective jealousy. A lover's heart must bea perfect 
blank to be worth her acceptance. The slightest insight of my youthful 
liaisons would mar all my prospects of a quiet living with Ada.’ 

Savelli raised the lid of his desk. He gazed once more at the sweet im- 
age in the opened casket, and, with an averted head, resigned it into the 
hands of its lawful owner. His smothered sigh dia not escape the appre- 
hension of the Roman nobleman. 

« Aye, look at it!’ be exclaimed exultingly. ‘1s she not the loveliest 
of beings? Has any of our boasted Boman belles the luxuriancy of that 
auburn hair, the tenderness of those melting blue eyes? Did you ever see 
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a Madonna of Raphael so ineffably instinct with heavenly purity ?—Mine ! 
—all this treasure of infinite loveliness my own! And yet, what is this 

r daub by the side of her living charms? ‘The work of the plodding 
Fenner to body forth the master-piece of Almighty God 1—Savelli, you shal: 
see, you shall judge !—My mind is made up, Savelli,’ continued the young 
prince, with he giowing climax of feeling peculiar to a genuine Italian, 
*You have made me your friend for life. ‘Tomorrow I am off for England, 
and you come with me.’ 

Savelli rose from his chair, 

‘ Nay, nay, no excuse !’ exclaimed Loderisi, casting a rapid glance round 
the meanly furnished apartment. ‘ You cau have no pressing business in 
this place. Henceforth you are my own property. I'll take you to, what 
they call, merry old England. I'll introduce you to the eari—the fiue old 
English gentleman.—You never saw more affable, thorough-bred people. 
They will be glad to see you, and you will be happy to learn the langaage 
—TI’ll give you the rudiments eyeell The sight of Ada will repay you for 
the journey, or [’m much mistaken. We part no more, I tell you. You're 
more than a brother to me. May I lose Ada as I Jost her portrait, if I ever 

art with the man who helped me to recover it.’ 

As the sanguine nobleman would have it, so it was. He entreated, he 
stormed, he swore, his impetuosity o’ermasiered the reluctance of the be- 
wildered priest. 


CHAP. II. 


Don Innocenzo and his new patron and self-styled relative, made no long 
stay in England. After a few days’ rest in London, they proceeded, post 
haste, to Montacute Hall, in Yorkshire. The earl and his daughter had 
been popes for the young poe bb reception. The high-sounding 
name of Savelli, and the prince’s bold asseverations of kindred between 
them, reudered him a welcome inmate, in a house in which his professional 
character entitled him to the highest regard ; and his unconquerable timid- 
ity was not without charm in the eyes of a comparatively quiet family, 
used to rural retirement. The dignified blandness of the old peer, and the 
empressements of the Ledy Ada, gradually thawed the reserve of the young 
priesi’s manners; and the distance between the humble guest and his ex- 
alted host diminished at every evening’s interview. 

Not more than a fortnight was suffered to elapse between the bride- 
groom’s arrival and the crowning of his brightest hopes. ‘That short inter- 
val passed monotonously enough for Don Innocenzo. For hours avd hours 
he sat down to chess with the old earl, whilst the happy pair withdrew to 
the embrasure of a deep Gothic window, engaged in tender converse. The 
old nobleman fancied he found his adversary’s game somewhat unsteady 
and desultory. He discovered in him an absence aud heedlessness which 
he attributed to juvenile listlessness, and the natural levity of a southern 
temperament. Sometimes, and just as the sudden peals of Lady Ada’s sil- 
ver laugh rang through the dimly-lighted apartment, the chess-board would 
run imminent risk of a universal subversion from a sudden jerk by the ner- 
vous hand of the priest. As, however, the earl, as a player, profited by the 
abstraction of his antagonist, who, otherwise, would, in his iucid intervals, 
have proved more than a match for him, his gratified vanity reconciled him 
to the oddity and unevenness of his behaviour. 

The two betrothed, on the other hand, rapt in the oblivious, all-absorb- 
ing selfishuess of love. were—as the happy invariably are—utterly sceptic 
as to the existence of misery upon earth. They were perfectly unaware 
ot anybody’s presence in the room; and if they ever addressed or glanced 
at Saveili, far from perceiving any symptom of perturbation or suffering in 
his working countenance, they saw him through the medium of that ebri- 
ety of feeling, which, like any other intoxication, imbues every object with 
its own rosy tints, and brings up the whole world to the level of its own 
tamul]tuous elation, 

But, as we have seen, their period of probation was soon over. At the 
end of a fortnight the private chapel of Montacute Hall was fitted up for 
the bridal ceremony. A very few relatives were present. The young 
Italian priest officiated for the occasion. Savelli acquitted himself with 
becoming dignity and composure. No one, at least, noticed the quivering of 
his lips, or the faltering of his voice; and his pale but serene countenance, 
animated by the consciousness of the !oftiness of his sacred ministry, won 
him the favour of more than one of the susceptive brides-maids, some of 
whom passed their severe strictures on the wisdom of the Catholic tenets, 
chiefly respecting the inviolability of priestly orders, 

Previous to their entering the carriage that was to convey them to a few 


ployment of the loftier stories for still more impure, and not less profitable 


purposes.” 
greasing in France more rapidly than is imagined at our side of the channel. 


latter in a national point of view. To comprebend it, and the circumstan- 
ces out of which it has arisen, it must be remembered, that the construction 


the goverment in France, under the title of L’ Administration des ponts et 
chaussées, or the Department of Roads and Bridges. Connected with this 
department there is a public school of engineering, ihe pupils of which ulti- 
mately form a corps of engineers, in the immediate pay, and under the con- 
trol of the state. By this corps, or under their superintendence, all the great 
public communications of the country are made and maintained. When the 

invention of railways, therefore, had been advanced so far in England, a 

to supersede, to a greater or less extent, common roads, and the improve- 
ment had forced itself upon the French public, the construction of such lines 
of intercourse by private companies presented a novelty in the civil admin- 
istration of the country; and after the concession of one er two of the first 
enterprises of this kind to joint stock companies (a large portion of the share- 
holders of which were English), the government reverted to the established 
usage, subject, however, too slight modification. The great lines of railway 
are now projected, surveyed, and executed by or under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Administration des ponts et chaussees, and at the cost 
of the state. When they are completed, or nearly so, they are offered to 
public competition, on a lease for a specified time, varying from forty years 
to a century. The company, or individual, who, under sealed proposals, 
sent in within a specified time, and to be opened on an appointed day, offers 


construction of the road, and provides from its own funds all the moveable 


lease, the property in the line reverts to the state, 

This method of proceeding is attended with several obvious advantages. 
The general projection of the lines of communication through the country 
is not left to chance or to the fancy of individuals or companies, or the sug- 
gestion of local coteries, but is governed by the high and general interests 
of the state. By retaining a general control and surveillance, which form | 
part of the conditions of the lease, the interests of the public are better pro- 
tected, and abuses of administration are more effectually prevented than 
could be effected if the railways were the property of independent bodies 
and associations, as in England. After the expiration of tho Jeases, these 
enterprises becoming national property, may either be made a direct source 
of revenue to the state, relieving the public in a proportionate extent from 
less tolerable burthens, or be worked for the public benefit at rates only 
sufficient to maintain them. 

The lines of railway now in actual operation are the following :— 











weeks’ retirement at Lord Silchester’s villa near Reading, the newly-mar- 
ried couple had a parting interview with the deputy dispenser of all their 
earthly bliss. From the Lady Ada, Savelli received an old illuminated 
prayer-book, the dying gift of the late Countess, her mother. Prince Lode- 
risi smiled. ‘He knew,’ he said, holding out the precious miniature, ‘ it 
was in his power te bestow on his cousin a present inestimable, inferior 
only to the treasure he had himselt been blessed with that day ; and he was 
happy that he had received from the fair donor the leave to transfer it into 
the hands of one who prized it hardly less than himsel{—of one, too,’ he 
added in a lower tone, ‘ who had been instrumental in its preservation.’ 
With this the fiery blood-horses pore the hymeneal chariot from the hall. 
Savelli took leave from the earl on the following day, and started for italy, 
where he repaired to Castel Loderisio, to take charge of the household till 
the arrival of its noble proprietors. He was, then, under the title of almo- 
ner, to continue a permanent resident at tlfe castle. 
To be concluded next week, 


—p——— 
PARIS IN 1846. 


Paris as i: is after fifteen years rule of the throne of the Barricades, and 
Paris as it was under the divine-right crown of the Restoratiun—Paris as 
it presented itself tu the staring wonder of the crowd that rushed from 
Corn-hill to the Palais Royale as soon as the echoes of the cannon had died 
away on the plains of Waterloo, and as it now addresses ilself to the twen- 
ty thousand strangers that swarm between the Rue de la Paix and the Arc 


de Triomphe, is a subject interesting to contemplate. Under the consulate | 
and the empire, as of old under the ancien regime, the fine arts, in all their 


departments, engrossed the attention of the government, and captivated the 
public. The substantial comforts, the convenience and health of the peo- 
ple, were subjects of comparatively minor importance. Magnificent 
buiidings, spleudid monuments, and gorgeous palaces every where attract- 
ed the eye; and in their immediate vicinage, poverty, filth, and misery. 


; 4 rr ‘railways wi “i as danger Yuristianity !¢ There we 
The marble walls of temples and palaces were defiled by the river of filth | of railways within their precincts, as dangerous to Christianity !t | There we 
and oifal which flowed through the sewerless streets. The passenger who | hap , : . 

1 ° : " . > > are ae stile > a 
aspired not to a coach, unprovided with a footway, scrambled along the | pal authorities of the nineteenth century are as hostile to the speed of tha 


inclined pavement which sloped from either wall to the central gatter, 


on . * . > > | are ¢ + on J . ) as those » latte Peres 
which discharged the fanctions of a sewer, aud was from time to time be. | 224 2%e 4 stiongly opposed to Stephenson as those of the latter were to 


spattered with the mud and filth flirted around by the wheels of the car- 
riages in which the more wealthy were trausported. Lanterns suspended 


like a performer on the corde voiante, at distant intervals, like angels’ visits, , 
few and far between, in the centre of the street, and at a height sufficient | 

to allow carriages to pass under them, served as a sort of Jight-houses for- 
the navigation of the vehicles of the rich through the streams of puddle, 


but by their distance, height, and position, atturded no benefit to the hum- 


ble pedestrian. To say that they illuminated the streets would be an abuse 


of language; they just served to make darkvess visible. 


Fifteen years of Constitutionai liberty, and the substitution of a represen- 
tative government—presided over by a prince who has been schooled in 
misfurtune, had experienced the sweet uses of adversity, and had known 
what it was to eat the bread of his own industry—for the throne of the 


restoration, vainly straggling against the spirit of the age and the popular 


DISTANCE. TIME. 
Miles. H. M. 
Paris to Versailles (right bank) .........-------- 13 1-2 U 30 
Do Do RPI WOES dnckcconeescecees 12 1-2 0 30 
De NS er eee 131-2 0 30 
PR WE ia kos wecowstcdata desdds.ceeucd on 86 4 00 
a ee ere 79 4 00 
Paris to Valenciennes (and thence to Brussels)..133 — 
Strasbourgh to Basle.........- dutheberinn cases 88 5 00 
Mulhouse to Thann........-. eiadetbadesewanne 2.19 1 90 
pe ey a re 32 
Montpellier to Cette........- bcieeee cand enenae 712 0 50 
Lyons to St, Etionne... 222 .cccsccccsescese ceded LR 4 00 
St. Etienne to Roanne ...........-- ines meade - 42 4 00 
Nismes to Alaix.,........- inns abit mnie eae 2 00 
ee tO ARR CAIN, 0556 shndedeasasacises il 0 30 
Nismes to Beaucaire.............-. Pisces eeecee -16 1 00 


Besides these, there are several important lines of railway in a forward 
| state of construction, among which may be mentioned the continuation of 
| the Paris and Rouen railway, by two branches to Havre and to Dieppe; a 

branch of the northern ra:lway from Amiens to Boulogne and Calais; the 
railway from Paris to Lyons, &c. &c. 

The effects which in a few years may be expected to be produced on the 
| inter-commanication of different parts of Europe, but especially between 
| France and England, when these enterprises come into cperation, mast be 

very striking. [tis presumable that between two capitals so important as 

Paris and Lundon, no known practical means of expeditions communica- 
tion will be neglected. At present, the express trains between London and 
| Exeter travel (stoppages included) at fifty miles au hour. The stoppages 

being much less frequent, it may then be expected that expwess trains be 

tweea Paris and Boulogne will travel at the same rate at least; in which 
case the trip between Paris and Boulogne will be made in less than three 
hours, Steamers of improved efficiency may easily muke the passage be- 
tween Boulogne and Folkstone in an hour and a-half, and the trip between 

Foikstene aud London (eighty-eight miles) may be made in two hours, 

Tus the entire distance between Paris and London, makiag aliowance for 

| fair stoppages, may be effected in seven hours by express trains, and by 
} common trains may certainly be brought within twelve hours! On an 
emergency, a despatch may be sent to Paris, and an answer obtained in 
fifteen hours! Bat this emergency itself may be superseded by the elec- 
tric telegraph, which will reduce the hours to minutes ! ! 

The railway from Paris to Lyons, and thence to Marseilles, is also in ra- 
| pid progress. ‘This distance will be about five hundred miles, and at the 
same rate of travelling for express trains, may be completed in ten hours 
Thus an express train may reach Marseilles from London in seventeen 
hours! ‘The same rate on the Sardinian and Tuscan lines, when construct- 
ed, would reach the frontier of the papal states in a tew additional hours; 
but here we must stop. ‘The states of the Church forbid the construction 





must surrender the locomotive, and betake ourselves to the road. The pa- 
| railway as those of the sixteenth were to the orbitaal motion of the earth’ 


| Galileo. 

| Fashion is every thing in Paris. Its sway is omnipotentand universal. It 
rules the camp, the court, the grove, 

And men below and gods above.’ 


| Even religion here is not exempt from iis sceptre, and the Church revives 
| under its foistering influence. After the revolution of July, the few eccle 
siastics who under the restored Bourbons had gained a sort of footing in so- 
| ciety, fell into such disrepute that no one appeared for several years in the 
| public streets in the clerical costume. ‘The shovel and the three-cornered 





Even the Palais Royale—that temple of vice—has been thoroughly reform- | to take his pocket money to purchase little soldiers, now buys little monks, 
ed ; and it is due to the present king tu add, that this reformation has been | and the girl shows you her doll dressed as a sister of charity. Sugar piams 
effected by a large sacrifice of his private revenue; a considerable portion | are formed into the figures of the Virgin and the Saviour, and priests in their 
of the rental of the Palais Royale having arisen from the extensive and | robes are eaten in sweet chocolate, as. images in sugar are swallowed trom 
long-established — rooms by which it was occupied, and by the em- | the crust of a twelfth night cake. 


With all this external parade of the forms of religion, there is at the same 


time scarcely a serious pretension to any real or deep feeling on the subject, 

Among the improvements in the atts of life, imported from England, the | Even among women tie matter begins and ends in ceremonials. In the 
most striking, at the present moment, is the railway system, which is pro- | actual practical conduct of life all this religion (if it can be so denominated) 
exercises little or no influence. Whether this arises from the fact that the 
The manner of accomplishing these public works here is essentially differ- | national clergy do not constitute a prominent section of good society in the 
ent from the English system, and bas certainly some advantages over the | country, as is the case in aes we must leave others to determine. 


The statistics of the pepulation of Paris, published from year to year, 


disclose some curious facts which may aid in the discussion vf such ques- 
and maintenance of the public roads has always constituled a department of | tions. 


It app*ars from the statistical returns of last year that the births which 


took place in Paris, in the year 1844, were as follows : 


Legitimate children... .- -...---- e--ee+ creer ee ee ee eeee 21,526 
legitimate children.......--...--- 2 cece cece oe ene cece 10,430 


Total number of births . 31,956 
These figures lead to the astounding conclusion that thirty-two and a- 


half per cent of the children born in the metropolis of France, are illegi- 
timate !! 


It may be inquired in what condition of life this enormous extent of con- 


cubinage prevails? Some light may be thrown on this question by exa- 
maining the proportion of the entire number of illegitimates which are born 
in the hospitals, to which here the poorer classes almost invariably resort. 


It appears, then, that of the total number of illegitimates, there were— 


Born in private houses,......-------- os cow eee cone eoeeee 9,744 
Born in the hospitals,........ ER Oe Te 4,686 
10,430 


From which it follows, that above fifty-five per cent. of this large pro- 


the terms most advantageous to the state, obtains the lease. The lessee | portion of natural children belong to classes sufficiently independent to pre- 
company usually replaces the capital expended by the government in the | vide for their comforts in private domiciles. 


From births let us tarn to deaths, and we shall vbtain a result scarcely 


capital necessary tor the operation of the line. At the termination of the | less surprising. ‘The total namber of deaths which took place in Paris, in 
the year 1844, was as follows :— 


In private houses.........-. dgeed ceacsion Pasadee sescue's 16,356 
In the hospital....... PNsde csSsdasawreees saysetssesee -10,054 
Ter Giiil itary DOSPIAE, 66 5555 ccs iis cuce es Sess ceed cces cose 465 
SO TMOG 6555 cise cece scews eeeees a sesses fies Gosekees veel 
Brought to the Morgue, .... 6... cccces coccwe cace cece cccces 298 
eee eer beeseuse eeaeeus FE veedes oetb ae eaueuces 2 

27,360 


Thus it seems that of the total number of persons who die in Paris, very 
nearly forty per cent. die in the hospitals. 

The improvement of the general comforts of the poorer classes in France, 

which has taken place since the Revolution, combined with the extensive 
use of vaccination, is exhibited in its effects on the average duration of life. 
By the statistical returns it appears that for the last twenty-seven years the 
ratio of the whole population, to the number of births, is 33-4 to 1, which 
gives the mean duration of life, during that period, to be 33 years. By the 
tables of Duvilland, it appears that before the Revolution the average dura- 
tion of life was only 27 3 4 years, which gives an increase of 19. per cent on 
the length of life since the Revolution. 
The proportion of the sexes among the children born, offers some curious 
and inexplicable circumstances. On taking the returns of births from 1817 
to 1843, it is found that the total number of boys born in that interval was 
13,477,439, while the number of girls was 12,630,776 ; so that, of the whole 
number there are 6 1-4 per cent. more boys than girls, 

But let us examine separately the two classes of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children. 

It is found, that among legitimate children, 1066 2-3 boys are born for 
every 100 girls; while among illegitimate chiidren 104 1-6 boys are born 
for 100 girls. In the latter class, therefore, there are only four per cent. 
boys born than girls; while in the former there are nearly seven per cent. 
more of boys. 

This ratio is not casual, for it has been found to obtain, not only for differ- 
ent periods of time and different parts of France, but is equally found in 
other Countries where exact statistical records are kept. 

It seenis, then, that a greater proportion of boys are born among legiti- 
mate than amoung illegitimate children. What strange inferences this in 
contestably established phenomenon leads to! Are we to infer that the 
solemnization of marriage produces a specific physiological effect, varying 
in adeterminate manner the sex of the offspring? We must leave this 
curious question to the faculty to explain. Meanw hile we must assure them 
that they are absolutely excluded from taking refuge in the doubtfulness of 
the fact rtself. Tho evidence is quite incontestable, 

If the intellectual condition of the population of the French metropolis 
can be inferred from the amount of intellectual food provided for them, and 
apparently enjoyed and voluntarily consumed, it must be admitted to have 
attained rather a high standard. The first, most obvious, and most abun- 
dant source of mental information, is the daily press. Journalism is carried 
to an extraordinary extent in Paris. Not only is the number of new —— 
considerable, but the average circulation is mach greater ‘han that of the 
London journals. They are issued ata much lower price, and much more 
extensively read. The anuual subscription to the principal daily papers is 
only forty francs, equal to thirty-two shillings, British. ‘These papers are 
published daily, including Sundays, and consequently their price is but litle 
more than one penny. Bat small as this cos! is, the Parisian rarely incurs so 
much; nor would a single journal satisfy his thirst for information. He 
requires to sea the journals of all parties, and to hear all sides of the ques- 
tion. This object is obtained easily, economicaily, aud agreeably, by the 
Cabinets de Lecture or reading rooms, above three bundred of which are 
established in Paris. ‘The admission to these is three half pence. Here all 
the journals of Paris, great and smail, all the periodicals of the day, the pop- 
ular romances and pamphlets, and other works of current interest, are pro- 
vided. In many of the better class of these establishments, the English and 
| other foreign papers are found. Every Parisian above the rank of the mere 
| working class resorts to these rooms, and niakes himselt au cou rant on the 

subjects of the day. Besides these sources of daily information, he has his 
caté, to which all Frenchmen resort morning or eveuing, and where ali the 
principal journals are provided. 

The aim and object of a Parisian journal are somewhat different from 
those of an English newspaper It is less the vehicle of advertisements, or 
of mere gossip, such as accidents or offences, than the latter. It is more 
discursive, and affects more the character ofa review, embracing literature 
and the arts as wellas politics and miscellaneousintelligence. [n a certain 
sense it may be said to have a higher intellectual tone, and, although no 
single French journal can be truly said to be as perfect a vebicle of general 
intelligence as one of the leading mornmg papers of London, yet this defi- 
ciency is more than compensated by the facility with which the various jour- 
nals are accessible 





) chapeaux were laid aside, and the loose robe was abandoned for the ordin- 
| ary coat and round hat of the layman. In the churches, on the Sabbath, the 
congregation consisted almost exclusively of females, with a slight sprink- 








| The feuilleton is a department of French journalism which has no corres- 
ponding branch in the English press. Here the writings of many of the 
most eminent men of letters of the day, more especially the «authors of fic- 
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ling of old men, generally of the hambler classes. Within a few years, | tion, first are offered to the world. Here are also found literary and dramatic 


will, have changed all this. The wand of an enchanter has been waved 
over the city, and a magnificent transformation has been effected. The 
ornamental has ceased to monopolise the attention of government, and the 
useful has claimed its due care. ‘The frightful ravages of the cholera, in 
1832, left a warning which has not been unheeded. In an incredibly short 
space of time, a perfect system of drainage by sewers throughout this vast 
city has been completed. Footways have every where been construcied, 
The system of carriage pavement with square blocks of granite, forming a | 
7 . HY ide ine leading »Wwere oe ts > lone : 
cguex ou, with side dri lading the veers ae the placa now af he ownoretgraved on ho pet bros platen tht 
lpr fr 4 84 - iflavia which | Madame La Duchesse de M—, Madame La Vicomtesse de N—, Madame 
excluded the English visiter from certain quarters of Paris no longer exists, | So Wale emeanyt st: p- &e dec pane < tl “4 a ages ‘ape this fas! oe 
and = demon ot malaria has been expelled. Gas illamiuation, extending able natn ee he ne ee ee ee ee ee 
now through every quarter, including the interior of buildings as wellas |<) te ‘ oe ee - — a 
the streets, has siguuabed the suspended lanterns ; and it is hard to say | eink ean poe ar _ erage e ee - wt a 
which most attracis the admiration of foreigners, the gaiety of the streets, | jf cqnisitely car te 1 uf wpe neiG Days 1 : ail agg par ms nif i 
? levards, and public walks by day, or their brilliancy when lighted up | quisitely carved beads; cruciuxes in gold, sliver, ana ivory, beautifully 
by night. | ceuailioemadon eas vockees codtt gckeseeneell delliiete int 
Bat the achievement which wiii be remembered in connexion with the | - ee. . ors - be mae meget or ‘ ogy “ws ~ 
reiga of Louis Philippe, with the most grateful feelings by the philanthro- | vate * bis of 7 fait] . ‘yap nd mest ae preg etna mba ar f like a 
pist, is undoubtedly the example he has afforded even to the advanced jects, by eidu cilities a prae te tes| anaesanine fo a dg . 
civilizatioa of Great Britain in his efforts for the repression of gambling |' : 5 7 eg wvrcomorshe hr ntey : 
‘ud prostitution. He has accomplished what the English authorities have 


able among the Parisians to observe the external forms of religion; and 
when the Parisians adopt any fashion, they don’t do so by halves. The 
| Streets now have become a perfect rookery. Black robes of every cut and 
| fashion, shovel hats, three cornered hats, and every other characteristic of 
clerical costume, abound. The churches, on Sundays, are as overflowing 
as the theatres, and as brilliant in the rank and fashion of the assemblies 
which fill them. Go to the Madeleine, and look at tne luxurious velvet 
covered prie dieus, aud you will discover the rank of the habitues by the 


in Paris, and even private play is subject to so “many restraints, that it has 
been stripped of half its evils. The purest female may now walk the 
public thoroughfares of the city by day or by night without the risk of hav- | Philippe. 
ing ler sight outraged or her ears polluted by the indecencies which are 
still suffered to prevail in the most frequented streets of the metropolis of | announced that his successor 
Briiain. The theatres and other public places of resort are equally purified. | cided on the construction of railways. 





sculptured; Agni Deis, Virgins and infant Saviours; ecce homos, missals, | S’ruclors, Arago is, perhaps, the most remarkable, and we 


The children are reminded of the observances of their religion in their } Academy of Sciences, he might have preterred 
{ , : : . | pluythings and their swe »% The toy shops exhibit in their windowa | the Academy of Letters (L’ Academie Francaise ). 

not even thought of attempting. There are now no public gaming tables | }..hy chenc, want The toy shops | a nee we _- 
7 yaby-chapels, with baby altars, shrines, and crucifixes The boy who used 


mind. 
The number of journals which thas forta channels of popular information 
in Parisalone, is about forty ; half that number being daily papers for poli- 
| tics and general intelligence. 
| The intellectual taste of the Parisians is manifested, in a strikiug manner, 
hy the desire they show for attendance on public lectures in every depart- 
p > P *7 i RS 
ment of literature and science. Such discourses are accessible gratuitously 
in various parte of Paris, and delivered by professors eminent in the various 
departments of knowledge. Among these ought to be especially meutl med 
hg ee - ‘ ee 9 sno} he season bv Arago, at tne 
the lectures on astronomy delivered throughout the season by Arag 
royal observatory, and those on mechanical philosophy, given on Savcay i 
by the Baron Charles Dupin, at the Conservatoire des arts et meters. nace 
of these professors is attended with audiences of six or seven | undred per: 
| sons of both sexes and al! iges, from the youth of sixteen upwar’s- lult in 
Of all the class of public professors coming under the litle of Géur Mm 
4 hight even ex- 
: r - 7" 1) known felicity 
tend the comparisou beyond the limits of France. The we'! 7 me ie i 
: | ; . ; . aitstnar ut he yieic 
of Faraday gives him a high rank in this species of teaching. | th lit nr ; 
> tree . é tne e 
to Arago in the eloguence of language, and what may be catied the rary 
28 . : ee becn a meinber of the 
qualifications of the instructor. If Arago had not been § ee 
a fair claim to admission to 


| however, it has—for what reason would be hard to say—become fashion. | riticism, reviews of the arts, anda general record of the progress of 
| 
| 


or . ° : s . is S$ 
As a member of the Chamber of Deputies, Arg° has assumed bis seat 


on the extreme left, the place of republican opinions pushed to their extreme 


* It is well known that the Palais Royale is the private property of Louis | limit. He is a violent politician, and will go every length with his party. 


. : A P i we axce n estior 
He will rarely, however, mount the tribune ; Dever except on questions on 


Sy r ba 3° Ps o% : . Tt . 
T Sifce the above was in type, Pope Gregory XVI. has died, and it is} which bis peculiar acquirements are capable of throwing light. Whenever 
, adopting a more enlightened policy, has de- | he does, the Chamber is hushed in the most 


profound and respectful silence. 
bation or dissent, such as even 





There are no interruptions either of appre 
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the most eminent parliamentary speakers are accustomed to. ‘The mem- 
bers listen with inclined heads and enquiring coantenances. The strangers 
galleries are filled with respectful and anxious spectators and hearers. The 
stature of the savant is above the middle size, his hair is curled aud cae 
and his fine southern bust commands the attention. fis forehead os 
temples indicate force of will and habits of meditation. The —— : 
opens the subject of his speach, he becomes the centre to which every — 
is directed, and on which all attention is fixed. If the question 1s compi- 
cated, it becomes simple as he utters it. If it be technical, it is resolved 
jnto the most familiar. Lf it be obscure, it becomes luminous, The supe 
raut are astonished that what seemed unintelligible has become suddenly 
self-evident, and the dull are charmed with the consciousness of their awa- 
kened powers of perception. The gesture, the pantomime of the — oe 
captivating. Flashes of light seem to issue trom his eyes, his mouth, an 
even from his fingers! He varies and relieves his discourse by the ye 
lively digressions and well pointed anecdotes immediately arising = 
the subject, which adorn without over-charging it. When he relates facts, 
his language has all the graces of simplicity ; but when he unfolds the — 
teries of science, and developes some of the wonders of nature, his speec 
rises, his style becomes elevated and figurative, and his eloquence corres- 
ponds with the sublimity of his theme. es ink . 

The versatility of Arago, aud his vast fund of peculiar informa aa 
always ready in his memory, and available for feliciious application, remin 
us of the qualities of is friend Lord Brougham. Like the latter, —— ha 
a linguist, a politician, a man of letters. He is perpetual secretary 0 oo 
Institute, in which office he bas produced remarkable eloges of some ° is 
most eminent contemporaries, among whom may be mentioned Volta, Four- 
a ite pitesddl avowed instruments tor the intellectual advancement 
of the people in France, is the drama. Whether ihe counteracting evils 
which attend theatrical entertainments preponderate over the means of 
mental improvement which they offer, is a question on which some differ. 
ence of opinion will, no doubt, prevail. However this be decided, the state 
in France regards the drama as a national object, as the means of sustaining 
and fostering an important branch of French literature, and, in a word, as a 
departinent of /es beaux arts, as well entitled to protection and encourage- 
ment as painting or sculpture. : 

There are within the barriers: of Paris about twenty-four theatres, per- 
manently open; most of them nightly, including Sunday. Several ot these 
are direcily supported by the state, receiving an annual subvention, of 
greater or less amount, and being consequently subject, in some degree, to 
goverument control. In defence of the moral effect of these places ol pablic 
amusement, it must be said that none of them present the offensive and re- 
volting sceues which are witnessed in the saloon and upper tiers of boxes of 
the English theatres. In faci, that class of persons who thus outrage 
decency, in the place of public amusement in England, dare not show them- 
selves in any (heatrein Paris. [n that respect, at least, there is a whole- 
some stringency of police regulations. In the audience part of a Paris 
theatre there is, in fact, nothing to offend the eye or the ear of the most fas- 
tidious moralist. 

The principal theatre of Paris, and that to which the state attaches most 
importance, is the Academie Royale de Musique, commonly called the grand 
opera. It is here that the art of dancing is cultivated ; in conaexion, how- 
ever, with the higher class of opera. Notwithstanding that the prices of 
admission are considerable, and the theatre accommodates ¢wo thousand 
persons, aud is generally filled, yet such isthe splendour with which musi- 
cal entertaiuments are produced, that the entire receipts do not amount to 
anything near the expenses of the establishment. Tne annual subscription 
allowed by the state to this school of music is above thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Asecond theatre, called the Gpera Comique, is also devoted exclusively 
to the advancement of music, and receives an annual grant of £10,000. 

The great school of French dramatic literature is the Theatre Frangais, 
where the works of Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, Moliére, and the other great 
dramatic writers, are kept continually before the public, supported by the 
best living artists, among whom Mademoiselle Rachel at present holds the 
first place. This theatre 1s supported by an annual grant of L.3,090, notwith- 
standing which it is now tottering on the brink of dissolution, and must come 
to a suspension if the state do not intervene. 

Exclusive of these, ali the other theatres are private enterprises, con- 
ducted independently of government, and generally attended with protitable 
results in a fiuancial sense. The character of the dramas represented at 











them is very Various, and im some instances excep'ionable on the score of 
moral tendency, not more sv, however, than those of the minor theatres in | 
Loudon, 

Amoug the means of intellectual advancement enjoyed by the Parisians, 
we ought not to omit the mention of the pubiic libraries, of which above | 
twenty are open to the public daily, It is impossibie to refrain from con- 
trasting these admirable institutions with similar public establishments in | 
London, not only as to the facilities which they offer to the public, but as to 
the extent to which the public avail themselves of the benefits which they 
present. If the number of daily readers at such ins'itatious be any indica- 
tion of the inteilectual advancement of the people, then assured!y our French | 
neighbours have greatly the advantage uf us. To perceive this, it is only | 
necessary to look into the salle de lecture of the Bibliotheque Royale any | 
morning, and call to your recollection the reading-room of the library at the | 
Briush Museum. Is the difference to be ascribed to the dilfsrent state of | 
mental advancement of the people, or to the restrictions imposed on the | 
admission to the use of the latter library? If this last be to any extent the 
cause, the sooner these restrictions are removed the beiter. In Paris the 
public libraries are open without any restriction whatever. You have no 
permission to ask, no introduction or recommendation to seek, no qualifica- 
tion to altain—not evena name toacknowledge. Whatever be your condi- 
tion, rank, country, language or garb, you are free to enter these institutions ; 
write on a paper which is provided tor you the titles of the works you wish 
to cousult or to study, and without further inquiry or delay they are handed 
to you by porters, who are in waiting for the purpose ; you have conveni- 
ent seats and tables in rooms well ventilated in summer and warmed in 
winter, with ink tor extracts, and you are only required to find your own 
paper. The number of readers who avail themselves of this privilege is 
enormous. 

While means so ample are thus presented for the improvement of under- 
standing, opportunities for toe cultivation of taste, and the rejinemeut of the 
imagination, are not less profusely supplied, and stilt more eagerly and ex- 
tensively enjoyed by all classes, including even the most humble of the 
operatives. ‘lo be convinced of this, we have only to make a promenade 
of the magnificent collection of Versailles, or of the museum of ihe Louvre, 
on any Suaday or holiday, when the working classes are (reo. Those who 
in London woula be found at the gin-shop, or at the smoking bazaar, are 
here found familiarizing their eye with the productions of Ratfaelle, Titian, 
Paul Veronese, the Poussins, or Claude, or wandering amoug the antiquities 
of Italy, Greece and Egypt. It is not an overcharged estimate to state, that 
on every festival day, with favourable weather, not less than fifty thousand | 
of the lower orders of Paris enjoy themselves in this manver.—Dublin 
University Magazine. ; 
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SIR ROBERT SALE. 


The hero of Jellalabad has fallen! And truly may it be said, that Eng- 


land mourus over Sale, more than she rejvices in her late Lndian victo- 
rian I : 
ries. 


Sir Robert wag the sor of Colonel Sale, one of the ol! fighting colonels 
of the East India Company, who distinguished himself on several occasions 
in their service. He was, we believe, engaged in a sortie from Vellore 
when his gallant son was born, which event took place on the 2ad of Sep- 
tember, 1732, His father was a Yorkshireman; his mother a Kentish wo- 
man, and daughter of Commodore Beynes, who was lost 
the West Indies, y 

His first commission bears date of the 24th February, 1795, when he was 
gazetted as an ensiga in the 36th foot. Two 
lieutenant, and immediately proceeded to India, 


with bis ship in 


years alter he becamea 

He then exchanged into 
the 12:h, and served creditably with Lord Harris, during the campaign which 
terminated in Tippoo’sdeath. He was engaged in the battle of Mallavelly, 
the first general action at which the hero of a hundred fights, His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, was present. Ang at the taking of Seringapatam, 
which very soo followed, he was very creditatly distinguished. — 

The years which tollowed were eventful in the history of India. British 
power was then far from established or consolidated as it afterwards be- 
came; aul tae native princes but sulkily sabmitted to what they deemed, 
and with colour of reason, foreign usurpation, ‘The consequence was, in- 
trigue and treachery ; a show of peace, without the reality; a disposition to 
take advantage of every untoward circumstance by which the authority of 
the company might be narrowed or shaken; and a readiness to associate 
themselves with any allies by whose aid the objects of their fear and aver- 
sion might be routed out of the land. Such were the feelings which engen- 
dered the Mahratta war, during the whole ot which, under General Steven- 
son, Sir Robert, still a subaltern, servei with distinction. And had nota 
man of Lord Wellesley’s firmness and decision held the office of governor- 
general; and had not our gallant army been commanded, as it was, by Lord 
Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and had there not been amongst its subal- 
terns many who were adimated by the spmii, or influenced by the example 





of Sir Robert Sale, it is more than likely that a campaign which added 
millions to the exchequer, and kingdoms to the territory of the East India 
Company, would have terminated in their expulsion from India. It was 
not until 1806 that Sir Robert, being then in his twenty-fouith year, obtain- 
ed his company. 

In 1809, he married the distinguished Jady who is now his sorrowful sur- 
vivor. Lady Sale is the granddaughter of Alexander Wynch, a Yorkshire- 
man, who was the governor of Madras. Her father, George Wynch, wasa 
civilian in the Company’s service. Weneed not say what an object of in- 
terest she became to the whole of Europe during her severe and perilous 
captivity under Akbar Khan; nor with what eagerness her journal of her 
trials and sufferings was devoured by the reading public alter her so unex- 
pected deliverance. Sufkice it to say, she proved herself in all respects to be 
worthy ofthe heroic individual with whom her lot in lite was united. 

Three months after his marriage, we find Sir Robert engaged, under Col, 
Chalmers, in storming the lines of Travancore; and he was present at the 
capture of the Mauritius, when that beautiful island, the paradise of the 
East, was taken from the French by General Abercrombie 

Had Sale possessed powertul friends, his promotion, no doubt, would 
have been more rapid. He had now seen much and varied service, ducing 
more than three cainpaigns, in all of which he was actively eugaged; and 
frequently, by his gallantry, attracted the marked approbation of his supe- 
riors. And yet he had not risen higner than the rank of captain; nor was 
it until the year 1813, afier a period of eighteen years oi almost unremitting 
service, that he reached the rank of field officer. 

In 1818, be was placed upon half-pay, the second battalion of the 12th, 
to which he belonged, having been reduced. And ‘the piping time of 
peace’ but ill assorting with the disposition of one who had been bred 
amongst battles, in 1521, by ‘ paying We difference,’ he effected au exchange 
into the 13th light infantry, and proceeded, in 1823, to ludia. This was 
decidedly the busiest pericd of Sir Robert's active lite. The Burmese war 
was then raging ; and an officer of his intelligence and intrepidity was a 
great acquisition to our army, contending, as it was, with active, daring, 
and skilfulenemies, He was present at the capture of Rangoon, on the 2d 
of May, where his conduct was such as to attract the marked approbation 
of all his superiors. in the month following, he stormed the stockades near 
Kemmendine, for which he received the thanks of his commanding officer 
on the field of battle; nor did the notice of that affair end there. The gal- 
lantry and skill which he then displayed were honourably mentioned in a 
general order issued to the army in the following July. This was in 1624, 


(in the December of that year, he stormed the enemy’s lines; aud four days 


alterwards, having been placed at the head of 1,600 men, he led them with 
such determined gallantry, that the Burmese warriors, though skilfully post- 
ed, and far outnumbering his own troops, were every where routed irom 
their position. For this service he was highly extolled. It was tollowed 
rapidly by a signal victory obtained by him over the enemy near the great 
Pagoda of Rangoon. And on the 15th of December, he received a severe 
wound in the head, while storming an entrenchment near Koskein; ‘ ma- 
king,’ observes the writer in The Times, to whom we are chiefly indebted 
for tbe substance of the foregoing, ‘ altogether four victories in the course 
of one month—every one of them hard-fought battles.’ 

Sale was now universally regarded not merely as a gallant soldier, but an 
able commander. His name again appears in the general orders, as one 
who had entitled himself to the respect of the army; and having been ap- 
pointed to the command of the brigade sent to reduce Bassein, he justified 
ite selection by the complete success of all the operations anderlakea by 
that portion of the army with whose conduct and direction he was en- 
trusted. 

On the 2nd of June, 1828, he obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Towards the close of that year we find him again engaged with the Shawms 
and the Burmese at Proma—as usual, with honour to himself, having suc- 
ceeded both in defeating the attack of the enemy, and in his attack upon 
their lines and heights on the following day. 

On the 13th of January, 1826, he received a severe wound when storming 
Melloon. Qa this occasion, his signal gallantry was noticed in the hand- 
somest manner by the commander.in-chief, who presented him with the 
badge and riband of a Companion of the Bath 

We now approach the period of the disastrous expedition to Affghanis- 
tan. His brevet rank as colonel bears date the 28th of June, 1831; and in 
1838 he commanded the first Bengal brigade of the army of the Indus, to 
whom the advance into the country of Dost Mohammed was confided. 
The events of that melancholy enterprise are too fresh in public memory 
to need any detail of them here. But whatever may have been the policy 
or tue impolicy of the measure itself, for that Sale was not respousible ; 
while to him principally are attributable the successes by which the errors 
of his superiors were redeemed. 

‘lhe advauces through that difficult country, the expedition to Girishk, 
the storming and capture of Ghuznee, were all services in which he was 
honourably distinguished, and for which he received the local rank of ma- 
jor-general, and the star of a Knight Commander of the Bath; while the 
now sovereign, Shah Svojah, diguified him with the order of the Doura- 
nee limpire. 

The forces sent to the Kohistan country, for the purpose of subduing and 
capturing Dost Mohammed, Were placed under Ins command ; and ‘Tootum 
Durrah, ’hoolghur, Borhou Kush Ghur, Kar Durrah, soon felt the power of 
his arms, and yielded successively to the active and vigorous proceedings 
by which all his operations were characterized. On the 2nd of November, 
1840, ‘he expelled the enemy, under the command of Dust Momammed, 
from the forts and town of Perwan;’* and when the surrender of that 
chieftain, into the hands of Sir William MacNaghten, apparently put an end 
to the war, he was raised by Shah Soojah tc the highest class of the above- 
mentioned order of knighthood, by which that short-lived sovereign marked 
his sense of the merits and services of those to whom he was chielly indebt- 
ted for the establishment of his authority. 

Hitherto we have seen the hero ia success. Up to the date last men- 
tioned, a prosperous issue attended all the watlike efforts of the British 
army. Now came disasters by which their constancy was sorely tried ; 
and it is not too mach to atlirm, that to the heroic gallantry and endurance 
of this veteran soldier, under a pressure of disasters and difficulties such as 
would have overburne almost any other commauder, is to be ascribed our 


rescue from final ruin, when Akbar Khan and the Afighans rose up against 
us. 


Our space does not permit us to enter in detail into the gallant exploits of 
Sit Robert in stormiag the Khoord Cabul pass, driving the enemy from 
the heights of Teezeen, turcing the pass at Jugdulluck, and storming the 
fort at Manaoo Kail. But his retreat upon Jellalabad, and the heroic 
stand which he made there, under circumstances almost unparalleled in the 
annals of warfare, have given the crowning grace and glory to his character 
as one of the most renowned of British warriors in India. 

At Ghuzaee our hero received a sabre wound in the chin, and musket 
balls in the breast and shoulder, and still he continued amongst the must 
active of those engaged in the service; directing by his counsel (as far as 
his counsel would be listened to by the civilians who were in that country 
at the nead of affairs,) and animating by his example. 

He was also severely wounded in the leg at the Khoord Cabul pass by a 
musket shot, the ball entering near the ankie, shivering the bone, and being 
taken out at the other side from the skin, where it had made a lodgment. He 
was suffering much trom this wound when, on the 7th of Nov.. he entered 
Jellalabad, an almost defenceless village ; his men, few in number, and dis- 
heartened by the severities both of the campaign and the season, and in 
want of almost all the necessaries which would enable them to make a 
stand against the enemy, now flushed with success, having captured or 
massacred most of the British authorities and a large portion of the troops, 
and under a leader who cherished a natural resentment agaiust the sub- 
verters of his father’s throne, and who was fully bent upon the utter extir- 
pation of the hated invaders. To resolve, as he did, under such circum- 
stances, to make a last stand in such a place, proves Sale to have been every 
inch a soldier. 

He immediately set about rendering the place as detensible as_ possible, 
and superintended the labours ot bis gallantband with unremitting vigilance, 
although he was obliged to be carried about in a litter, his wound not per- 
mitting him to use his toot. There was not a day on which he did not insist 
upon being carried to the ramparts, for the purpose of p 2rsonally inspecting 
the surrounding country; and when pressed upon closely by Akbar’s 
savage hordes, these daring and hardy mountaineers were made to feel that 
it was a lion they had at bay, whom, though wounded, it was dangerous 
to provoke to combat. 

We must not omit to mention that this gallant stand was made, nutwith- 
standing an order from General Elphinstone to deliver up the place to the 
Atighan chief, with whom, it was stated, a treaty had been made, guarantee- 
ing the safe conduct ot the British into India. But Sale’s sagacious mind 
saW the treachery which this document had been fraudulently procured to 
conceal, and he bravely as well as wisely determined, great as was the re- 
sponsibility of such an act, to disobey it. 

And it was not alone the severity of the season and the fury of the enemy 
against which he had to contend. Even the accicents of nature seemed to 
conspire against him. Scarcely was the rampart completed, which had 
cost him and his almost famished soldiers as many weeks of uuremitting 
toil, and by which, ai last, as it seemed to them, a certain degree of security 
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was obtained, when, by the shock of an earthquake, it was levelled to the 
ground. But his fortitude rose sublime ever even this great calamity, end 
again he and his men addressed themselves to their weary work, uutil their 
rade fortification was again such as to afford them some shelter from the 
enemy. 

i the 12th of November, 1841, to the 7th of April, 1842, they con- 
tinued thus strictly invested in this miserable place, except when the near 
approach of the enemy, or their unguarded position, gave some opportunity 
for a sortie, in which cattle were sometimes captured, which served to pro- 
vision the little garrison, when they were reduced to the last extremity for 
want of food. 

At length the approach of Pollock, with a relieving army, which had long 
been anxiously expected, seemed to indicate the very moment when the 
enemy might be successfully assailed. Akbar’s attention was naturally 
drawn to the advance of British troops by the Khyber pass; and had he 
been permitted to molest them as he might have done, they must have been 
seriously embarrassed upon their march, if indeed (and which is doubtful) 
they could have forced a b amy But just at that critical moment, Sale 
and his gallant band turned out in order of battle, and utterly routed the be- 
sieging army, capturing their guns, ammunition, and camp. 

‘This was, indeed, a crowning victory. Great was the joy for this almost 
unhoped-for deliverance. The British now, in their turn, became the as- 
sailants. Sale had the satisfaction of taking share in the battle of Teezeen, 
in which the enemy were finally defeated; and what must have been his 
delight to feel himself again restored to the society of his heroic wife, 
whose tong captivity under Akbar must have cost him so many anxious 
thoughts, and whose noble bearing in adversity proved her a mate worthy 
of sach a soldier, 

The following We extract from the journal of ber captivity. It describes 
her restoration to her gallant husband, after sulferings the most extreme, 
‘and a deliverance ail but unhoped for:— 
| ‘We had proceeded but a short way on our journey, when a horseman 

arrived with a note, informing us that Sale was close at hand with a bri- 
| rade. 1 had fever hanging about me for some days, and being scarce able 

to sit on my horse, had taken my place in a kujava, the horrid motion of 
| which had made me feel ten times worse than before J entered it, But the 
news renovated my strength. [ shook off fever and all ills, and anxiously 
| awaited his arrival, of which a cloud of dust was the forerunner.’ ‘£ Itis 
| impossible to express our feelings on Sale’s approach. To my daughter 
| and myself, happiness so long delayed as to be almost unexpected, was ace 
; tall painful, and accompanied by a choking gensation, which could not 
obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where the infantry were post- 
ed, they cheered all the captives as they passed them; and the men of the 
13th pressed forward to welcome us individually. Mostof the men hada 
little word of hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own style, on the 
restoration of his colonel’s wife and daughter ; and then my highly-wrought 
teelings found the desired relief, and I could scarcely speak to thank the 
soldiers for their sympathy, whilst the long-withheld tears now found their 
course Qn arriving at the camp, Captain Backhouse fired a royal salute 
from his mountain-train guns ; and not only our old friends, but all the offi- 
cersin the party, came to offer congratulations, and welcome our return 
from captivity.’ 

Sir Robert was now created a Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
received the thanks of parliament, which never were better deserved, ¢ for 
the skill, intrepidity, and perseverance, displayed in the military operations 
in Affyhanistan.’ 

In the month of December, 1343, although but a colonei in the service, 
by the Duke of Wellington’s recommendation, he was honoured with the 
command of the 13th, or Prince Albert’s Regiment of Light Infantry, he 
being the only officer of the same rank upon whom sucha command hid 
been conferred. 

After a short visit to England, where he was received with an universal 
acclamation, he returned to India; and when he fell in the late action on 
the Sutlej, had been filty-one years in the service of hiscountry. We trust 
that country, who mourns over him as one of her most worthy sons, will 
perpetuate his name by some undying memorial.— Dublin University Mag 
azine. 








FUNERAL OBSEQUIES OF THE BURMESE 
PRIESTHOOD, &c. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR PERCY NEVILLE, H.P. 12TH FOOT, 
LATE 63RD REGT. 


When a Phoongee, or priest, dies, he is embalmed, and as much or more 
care taken in doing so than if he were a crowned head; he is put in a case, 
and placed on a splendid sarcophagus, where he remains for several months, 
in the principal pagoda of the palace; there watched over by a select num- 
ber ot the priesthood of his class, without intermission, night and day, untik 
the lucky pericd arrives when the remains are to be consumed to ashes. 

In the mean time there is being raised a gorgeous mausoleum of wood- 
werk, and all the celebrated artisans in the neighbourhood voluntarily place 
themselves in requisition to execute this elaborate piece of workmanship— 
gratis! These prepare it with the greatest care; no pains or expense are 
spared, and when completed. the costliness and beauty of the work requires 
to be seen before it can be correctly judged of. Itis of a rectangular torm, 
varying from ten to sixteen feet in length by six to twelve in breadth, and 
from thirty to sixty in height, ascending from the base by compartments, 
pyramidical in form, On these compartments, exquisitely carved aud paint- 
ed, are allegorical representations of the ditferent worlds and transmigra- 
tions the deceased is supposed to be obliged to go through before he becomes 
perfection, when his soul absorbed in the Eternal Creator—the doctrine of 
their creed. On the top of this mausoleum the sarcophagus is placed, the 
shell resembling a dragon, superbly gilt, — and exquisitely carved. 
On each angle of the mausoleum are placed guarding genii, emblematic fi- 
gures. bearing the haman face, large as life, beautiful as angels are supposed 
to be; these hold a sort of palm branch, typical of victory over death and 
transmigration. 

The sarcophagus is itself canopied by a curtained and gilded frame-work 
executed in the same careful and brilliant style as the other parts of the 
work; surmounting the whole isa cone of fretwork, elastic, wavy, and sin- 
gularly beautifu), with along banderol glittering from the top. 

Such is the admirable piece of workmanship placed, for destruction, in 
the nearest open space of ground contiguous; and there await several of the 
priesthood, watching in anxiety for certain signs and changes in the heaven- 
ly bodies and in the weather, ‘ the supposed Festined time for the perform- 
ance of the last rite to the deceased.’ When that time is announced, ‘ thou- 
sands of people assemble to witness the ceremony ;’ long lines of covered 
places are temporarily erected for the convenience of the multitude; tents 
and huts of all kinds occupy the country around; festivities commence; the 
men perform their mystic and energetic dance to the honour of the deceas- 
ed and their country ; the women go through graceful and expressive fi- 
gures accompanied by songs of joy; the feastis spread; mirth and hiiarity, 
within decorous bounds, reign around; and all appear contented and 
happy. 

While this is going on, preparations for the intended result are in pro- 
gress. Groups of men appear with cars, in these are placed fanciful 
figures, as large as life, of warriors, gaudily arrayed, in imposing attitades, 
grasping a thunderbolt or weapon of offence, ready to hurl as in fight. These 
cars are armed with huge rockets and placed at intervals, about three hun- 
dred yards from the mausoleum, to be fired. Ata signal small rockets in- 
numerable are let off; and then comes lighting the great rocket of the first 
car. The multitude surrounding give way, as the car in its headlong course 
rushes towards the mausoleum. ‘ The excitementot the moment may then 
be conceived, at the roar of the great rockets, and the dense column of 
smoke rendering all things about the car indistinct. All eyes are turned to 
see the result; but should the object not be effected, by either the car stop- 
ping short or missing the mausoleam, a pause ensues. And other volleys 
of fireworks and small rockets traverse in every direction, to the occasional 
injury of many. At another signal, off goes auother car, and so in succes- 
siun, until the object is obtained.’ Bat should the first car succeed, great 
store of good fortune is supposed to be certain to all those concerned in ren- 
dering the last offices to the deceased. _s 

When the grand finale takes place, and the explosion is followed by a 
burst of flame, ascending and enveloping the sarcopbagus, nothing can be 
more magnificent, The multitude give one loud cheer ! and so closes one 
of the most animating spectacles I ever witnessed. I thought of the days 
of Greece and Rome, and the funera! pyres of the renowned warriors of 
their time—but even these must have fallen short in dignity and grandeur 
—the funeral obsequies of the Burman Priesthood. : 

These religious men live in certain colleges together, and independent of 
their sacred character, they prove of great use in civil life; simple and 
humble in character, they Jead a life without reproach or prejudice. They 
educate, advise, and lee {the poor, and are liberal in their opinions regarding 
the religion of other countries. They say to our missionaries— Your reli- 
gion may be very good and best adapted for your nation, but we are per! 
fectly satisfied with ours; we are of one mind on the Subject and are con- 
tented, so are our people, and we want nochange.’ Nor do they change. 

The Burmese are, generally speaking, a bappy people, and only want a 
good government. [mn their intercourse with each other, they are kind, 
amiable, generous, and conciliatory. During the performance of the above 








ceremony, there did not appear in the dense mass arownd, under all circum. 
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stances, the slightest inclination to disagree ; on the eer, all was hilar- 
ity and good temper in their games and pastimes. In wrestling they excel, 
they are strong and muscular, and sometimes give heavy falls. The worsted 
party invariably rose, and with great good nature, cordially shook hands 
with the victor. 

——— 


THE OPERA. 
LE PAS DES DEESES. 


We thought the season was getting fainter and fainter,—that it was 
decidedly on the wane, and although it would not actually terminate its 
bright existence till the middle of this month, August, there would be no 
more novelty, nothing for us to talk about. Therefore we resolved to write 
our summary. It is indeed bad manners to send for the undertaker before 
the patient is dead, however old or however feeble he may be, but a nice 
— epitaph written by a friend, and payiug him a smart compliment 

luring his lifetime, is not without precedent. 

In this condition were we, when our eyes fell on an advertisement, “ Pas 
des Déesses—Mad!les. Taglioni, Cerito, Grahn, MM. Perrot, St. Leon,” 
and so on. It was but one action to see this and to order our horses to be 
put to our carriage. Starting from our little fantastical gothic cottage, we 
reached in a short time our box on the grand tier.* 

e e ° ° . . . . 

But the great goddesses are coming—Lucile Grahn flies upon the boards. 
Did you ever see such a heroine in , os profession? Is she not the very 
embodiment of resolution? Is not scornfulness of all limit written in 
her movements, and on her acute intellectual face? Catch, if you can, 
reader, her countenance, when she is in one of her poses. and you will feel 
that she could look through you, even if your head were made of wood— 
which, of course, it is not. There gues Grahn, bounding along the slage as 
if it was a world to be conquered. 

Entree the second.—Cerito, all love and joyousness What others do in 
earnest, she can do in sport. That little, playful, round, plamp figure, so 
beautifully turned, and that pleasant countenance, with smile unfading, 
signify no violent ambition. The world is not to be conquered,—but to 
be danced gaily upon—to be smiled at—to be treated kindly,—for it is a 

world, and grows capital materials for bougue/s. This little enchantress 
is the very manifestation of happiness—and floats, no—bounds merrily 
through the atmosphere of plaudits. No one in the world makes an audi- 
ence rejoice like Cerito. 

Entree the third and last, Taglioni, dignity and command, tempered by 
the most amiable countenance you can conceive. Not the particular com- 
mand of Lucile,—which is impetuous, ardent, propelling, like one who has 
alreadyfachieved her viciories. For Taglioni has not to rise turther, her 
glories extend from the snows of Russia to the warm suns of Italy. She 
has gained her Jaurels,—not a wreath or two, but enough to make a whole 
evergreen bower, wherein, convinced of the fact that a danseuse is the 
os a being on the face of the earth, she may sit like Lord Bolingbroke, 

eavin 
All mean things 
To Jow ambition and the pride of kings. 

So much for the several entrees of the several goddesses. As for descri- 
bing the combinations into which they enter—their soli, duets, trios (are 
these the right words?), we won't venture it. We have a notion of 
something very brilliaut—and very varied—and very exciting—some- 
thing that made our eyes open themselves very wide, and kept our hands 
in loud collision; and we believe that at the end we flung ourselves 
into a chair, thanking the gods that we had got through the pas of the 

oddesses. 

Ye who saw the great pas de quatre last year, go to the pas des deesses 
and recover a past sensation. Ye who saw not the pas de quatre, go to the 
on des deesses, and receive a sensation altogether new.—London New 

onthly, 

* Don’t believe it, reader. Our reporter called a cab, and went to the 
back of the pit. The “ gothic cottage” is an apartment never-mind-how- 
many -pair-back.—Printer’s Devil. 
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JOTTINGS ON TEA. 


A Correspondent of the Medical Times translates the following ob- 
servations by Dr. Bleischt in Ocsterr Jahrbuchern, ‘On the Chemical 
and Dietetic Relations of Tea:’-—Two Arabs, who travelled in Eastern 
Asia in the ninth century, even thus early spoke of tea: in Europe 
it did not become known before the seventeenth century. Dutch 
travellers brought it from China in the year 1600. In 1666 Lord Arling- 
ton took the first pound of tea into England, having bought it in Holland 
for £3. In 1763 Linneus obtained, after seventeen unsuccessful attempts, 
a living tea-plant from China, which blossomed at Upsala in the year 1765. 
The tea-shrub is very closely related to the camellia. Lett to itself, it at- 
tains a height of ten or twelve feet; in a cultivated atate it is kept as low 
as five or six feet, in order to facilitate the growth of the branches and the 








placed in a forcing frame, and in exactly one month he was most agreeably 
surprised by the sprouting of one of them. The product was nineteen pods, 
trom which filty-five peas were preserved. Some of these were planted on 
the 23d of April, 1845, and some on the 4th of June, in the open air, 
and in asimilar cumpost, and all were soon in a most flourishinz condition, 
producing quite a plentiiul cropof seed The Egyptian pea is very proii- 
fic, producing trom seventy to one hundred pods. The tree grows similarly 
to a dwarf grape vine, abuut three feet in height, and has many stems, two 
or three mother stems generally springing from the parent stalk. 


Ascent oF Mont Buanc.—A leuer irom Chamonix gives an account of 
an ascension of Mont Blanc, by Count de Bouilly, of Nantes. Count de 
Bouilly, accompanied by seven guides, set out at half-past eight in the 
morning, and at four, afier great fatigue, arrived at the Grands-Plateaux. 
Ata little before five on the tollowimg morning they reached the summit. 
In the evening, after an absence of 34 hours, they returned to Chamonix. 


Dirrerent Morives.—‘ Why have you volunreered ?’ said rather a care- 
worn-looking, new-enrolled volunteer to a fine-looking country soldier. 
‘Why, I volunteered because I have no wife; and I go for war,’ was the 
unequivocal reply ; ‘ and now, why have you volunteered ?’ he added, ‘Ah’ 
said the careworn-countenanced little man—for he was little—with a signi- 
ficant sigh, ‘I bave volunteered because Ihave a wife; and Igo for peace.’ 


Luxurious TraveLLinG.—The travellers on the Dutch railroads being 
much annoyed by the dust during the hot weather, an expedient has been 
devised for the purpose ot preventing the atnoyance, by attaching a car, 
pierced with holes, behind the tender. The car is filled with ice, which, 
being melted during the journey, effectually lays the dust. 


Present to THE Kine oF Tux Frenca. —Amongst the animals sent as a 
present to the King of the French by the Amaum of Muscat, are two beaati 
tul mares, which are declared to be direct descendants from the famous and 
favonrite mare of Mahomed, named Borak. Their genealogy, with the 
— of descent, are enclosed in a leaden box, suspended from the 
neck. 


Matisran A Saint.—M. Beriot caused a monument to be raised in the 
church of Laeken to the memory of his first wife, the lamented Malibran, 
This monument consisted of a statue in white marble, representing the cel- 
ebrated cantatrice as Norma, and was placed in a chapel of blue stone, 
closed by a bronze openwork gate, through which the statue could be seen. 
The number of visitors attracted by this monument, however, displeased 
the Curé of Laeken, who caused a tin plate to be nailed over the door, 
pierced with a tew holes, through which detached parts only of the statue 
were visible. He states as a pretext for this act, that some peasants had 
knelt before the staiue of an ‘actress,’ and adored it as a saint. 


The inhabitants of a certain village near Bradford were quite thunder- 
struck on entering the chapel, in consequence of a large card being hang 
on the door of the sacred edifice, upon which was prinied, in large charac- 
ters, ‘India ale seld here in pint bottles” On making inquiry as to the 
cause of this strange announcement, it turned out that a publican residing 
in the township had occasion to place a notice on the door of the chapel on 
that day; and being wishful to give the sexton as little trouble as possible, 
he wafered his notice to a card which had been suspended in the bar of his 
honse, and the wind being stronger than usual that morning, the legal doc- 
ument had been wafted away, and the card was left exhibiting its original 
inscription, 

Geotocy.—Commander C. Morton, R.N., has propounded a new geo- 
logical theory respecting the basaltic columns of the Giants’ Causeway and 
of Staffa; contending that they are not of volcanic but of vegetable origin, 
and the splendid relics of the stupendous bamboos of a far distantage! In 
support of this hypothesis, he alludes to the fact of the separate joints, both 
in bamboos and basaltic columns, being articulated with semi-spherical 
tenons, and corresponding sockets or mortices; the tenon or ihe mortice be- 
ing, in both productions, sometimes in the upper and sometimes in the low- 
er end of the joint; as particularly remarked in the columns ot the Giant's 
Causeway. He also shows that bamboos, even in the present day, secrete 
silex or flint, the chief component part of basaltic columns, and that the 
well-known material called vegetable ivory in articles ot ordinary use, is 
the production of an existing order of palm trees.—Edindburgh Weekly 
Register. 

Dr. Johnson, being iatroduced to a reverend prelate who had long been 
desirous of knowing him, the latter took the opportunity of walking with 
the Doctor through St. James’s-park, for the purpose of improving his ac- 
quaintance. The doctor, however, did not happen to be in a very commu- 
nivative humour, and the bishop was at a loss what kind of remark to ven- 
ture upon by way of opening a conversation. At length, after a pause, 
turning to his companion, he observed that the trees round them grew very 
large and strong. ‘Sir,’ said the cynic, ‘they have nothing else to do,’ 

Miss MarTINEAU.—The Cumberland Packet states that this well-known 
psourl | lady has just had a delightful residence built for her in the lake 

istrict. 


InGenuity.—Mr. J. Dowding, of Bristol, has, it is said, manufactured a 





tea-gathering. Linnwus distinguished two species: the green tea (thea 
viridis), which is strunger and higher, grows in Chiua as far as the 40° 
to 45° north latitude; and bobea tea (thea bohea), which is smaller, and 
only cultivated as far as the 27° to 28° north latitude. in China, the tea 

rospers best at the south side of the hills near small rivers; in Japan, it 
1s cultivated on the borders of fields. The tea is sown; the shrub furnishes 
three good annual harvests for a term of three to seven years. The first, 
gathered in February or March, only yields fine shoots, which are little de 
veloped: this is the best sort, and is called imperial tea. The leaves and 
shoots collected in April are less esteemed. In the third harvest, in May 
or June, the coarsest leaves ure cut off and sorted; after this the leaves are 
left on the shrub. For the purpose of drying, the leaves are laid on iron 
pans, and exposed to a moderate heat in little stoves: they discharge a 
caustic yellowish green juice. When dried, they are rolled with the hands; 
sometimes they are laid on a fine sieve, and exposed to hot watery vapours 
till they are moistened, and then they are dried as before. This tea, ob- 
tained by the dry method, is said to be the black tea; that obtained by the 
moist method, the green tea. Others maintain the reverse of this to be the 
case. itis also asserted by sume that both sorts are dried in the sun, only 
that the green is exposed for a shorter time than the black. Many teas are 
made odoriferous by the admixture of different species of camellias. In 
England, the Chinese tea is adulterated with ash, hawthorn, and other 
leaves. 

The chemical constituents of tea are—volatile oil, tannic acid, and theine 
—the other constituents are those commonly found in the leaves of vege- 
tables. The tea owes its smell, and part of its effects, to ils volatile oil. The 
tannic acid blackets the salts of iron, as the tannic acid of oak. ‘The theiue 
is the most remarkable constituent. Peligot bas lately discovered in tea a 
larger quantity of theine, besides some caseine, both of which are azotised 
substances. The use of carbonate of soda is advantageous in the prepara- 
tion of tea, as it is in that of coffee ; it increases the power of drawing the 
extract out of the leaves, makes the infusion stronger, and gives ita better 
taste. In’the ashes of iea the author found oxide of iron and argilla, and 
draws from this circumstance the conclusion, that the shrub grows and 
thrives on ferruginous and argillaceous soils, which are also in other re- 


spects favourable to the formation of ammonia, and of the azotised caseine | 


and theine. 


In using tea, most persons only consume those parts which are to be ex- 
tracted by water, particularly the ethereal oil, the tannaie of theine, gam 
and most of the soluble salts. But the tea is not exhausted by a single in- 
fusion in boiling water; at least one-third of the soluble constituents re- 
main in the leaves, with the greatest part of the caseine. Carbonate of soda 
dissolves the caseine, and therefore materially increases the strength of the 
beverage. The theine is composed of eight atoms of carbon, four atoms of 
nitrogen, ten atoms of hydrogen, and two atoms of oxygen. In those 
countries where tea is very generally taken (in England and Holland), 
diseases of relaxation and emollition prevail, particularly among the female 
sex. Tea considerably increases the sensibility of the whole nervous sys- 
tem, and relaxes the digestive canal; but it certainly possesses some nutri- 
tive power, in consequence of containing two azotized substances—iheine 
and caseine. The increased secretioa of urea and bile, subsequent to its 
use, shows its mediciual effect. The Chinese use the tea-Buu-leaves as an 
emetic. Fresh tea acts, according to Percival, like opium and henbane on 


| lo strike a wife: but with us, in the politer reign ot Charles IL., this power 


coffee kettle, capable of boiling water, out of ‘a mite’ of the present coinage, 
with 16 grains of copper to spare. 

Lord John Russell received a large circle of his political friends at dinner 
on Saturday, at his lordship’s villa at Wimbledon, 

LeGat Dicta on Beatine Wives.—An unguarded saying which escaped 
from Mr. Justice Buller sapremeditatedly excited general animadversion, 
namely, that a husband had aright to chastise his wife with a stick no 
thicker than his thumb. The subject offered too fair an opportunity to the 
caticaturists not to be grasped at. His portrait as Judge Thumb speedily 
adorned the print-shops, and the women enjoyed a hearty laugh at the ex- 
pense of this ungallant champion of club law. A similar ungallant doc- 
trine had been mooted in the preceding century by a Dr. Marmaduke Cog- 
hill, judge of the prerogative Court for Ireland, and with still more detri- 
ment to himself. Having been called upon io decide the groun:s of divorce 
sued tor by a wife against her husband, who had given her a good beating, 
the venerabie civilian delivered a solemn opinion that, with such a switch 
as the one he held in his hand, moderate chastisement was within the hus. 
band’s matrimonial privilege. This legal maxim occasioned so much | 
offence or alarm to a lady to whom the doctor had been for some time pay- 
ing his addresses with a fair prospect of success, that she peremptorily dis- 
missed the assertor uf so ungallant acdoctrine. Dr, Coghill, as way be 
supposed from his opinions, died unmarried. ‘The civil law,’ says the 
more courtly Blackstone, ‘allowed the husband, ior some misdemeanours, 
flagells et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem, with whips and clubs sharply 


of correction began to be doubted,’ and may be now positively denied. The 
sly remark of the commentator is still too true, that the common rank of 
people, who were always fond of the old common law, claim and assert their 
| ancient privilege.— Townsend's Lives of the Judges. 


SprenpiD EnGravines.—The collection of copperplate engravings left 
by the late M. De Negeler, is one of the richest aud most precious that was 
ever possessed by any private person. It was bought by the Prussian Go- 
vernment about five years siace for the sum of 250,000 dollars (27 ,000/.), 
but M. de Negeler was allowed the privilege of retaining the collection 
during his lifetime. It is now to be placed in the New Royal Mnseum at 
| Berlin. 

GreEnOCK AND THE Ex-Premier.—The traders of Greenock are about to 
present Sir Robert Peel with a massive silver jug, as ‘an expression of their 
gratitude for the measure framed by him for the abolition of the Corn-!aws, 
and of their admiration of his independent, eloquent, aud successful support 
of the principles of free trade.’ 

Westminster Bridce.—We understand that the committee appointed 
| for inquiring into the state of this bridge have resolved unanimously that 
| the bridge shall be removed, 

Madame Tussaud has jusi added to her magnificent exhibition, a unique 
figure of Mr. Macready, the celebrated tragedian, in the character of Cor- 
iolanas. 

The Lisbon mob recently attacked the court tailor, no doubt for the bad 
measures of ministers. 

The statue of Sir Walter Scott is to be inaugurated at Ediuburgh on the 
15th of August, the birth-day of the minsirel. 














the nerves, and like foxglove oa the function of the heart and arteries 
Those men who are engaged in unpacking tea are very liable to become 
paralytic: the exhalations of tea produce headache, giddiness, &c. Ves. 
sels of porcelain are the best for extracting the constituents of tea; and tin 
boxes should always be used for preserving it. 





{Aigcellaneous. 


a vase in an Egyptian sarcophagus, 2,844 years old, in a mummy pit, 
which he subsequently presented to the British Museum. On examination, 
the vase was found to contain a few grains of wheat, a few peas, and other 
decomposed matter, supposed to have been originally similar substances, 
Three of the peas were presented by P.J. Pettigrew, Esq., to Mr. W. 
Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, who, on the 4th of June, 1844, plant- } distance from their native bed. The two blasts are computed to have 
ed them in a compost resembling the allavial soilot the Nile. They were | broken up about 8000 bolls cf lime rock.— Edinburgh Weekly Review. 








What kind of a face should an auctioneer have? A face that is for.bid- 
ding 
Who first introduced salt meat iato the navy 7—Noah, when he intro- 
duced Ham into the ark with him. 


| Monster Buast.—Mr. Robert Aitkin, the spirited tacksman of the Fourth 


Silver Mine Quarry, a few days ago, made preparations ou a splendid scale 
for charging and exploding a very heavy blast of rock. The depth of the 
bore was 26 feet by 3inches wide, When everything was ready and the 
Tue EcYPTiaNn Pea.—Several years ago, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson foune | tuse ignited, allowing time to get to a respectable distance trom the danger- 
ous spot, there was but very small report, with no concussion; the shot merely 
rending the rock and making small fissures throughout the bed of stone. But 
when the second charge, consisting of 656!b of powder, was ignited, it was 
a sight worthy to behold; it shook the sucrounding rocks with a feartul 
violence, throwing solid blocks of stone, from 100 to 160 tons, toa good 
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Ay ExtraonDinary PepestaiaN Perrormance.—Three young men, 
Mathew Atkinson, tourists’ guide of Keswick, George Mackerith, shepherd, 
at High Lowdore, and James Robinson, of Low Lowdore, left Lowdore at 
one o'clock in the morning to perform what has often been attem but 
never performed, viz \o ascend the extreme summit of Sca Fell, Helvellyn, 
and Skiddaw, and return to the starting point in 24 hours, which two of the 
party performed in 20 hours. When the rugged nature of the country to 
be traversed is considered, the winding of the intervening rivers, the dis. 
tance to travel (52 miles), and the climbing of the three mountains, each 
about 3,000 fect in height, and most difficult of ascent, the performance 
appears almost impossible-—Carlisle Patriot. 

Aruorisms.—Nothing that is broken bears any value - the heart, 
which becomes the more valuable the more itis broken. The unfeeling 
eye is never moistened by a tear. We do not find a pearl in every shell.. 
Oh, my heart if thou desirest ease in this life, keep thy secrets undisclosed 
like the modest rose-bud. Take warning from that lovely flower, which, 
by expanding its hitherto hidden beauties when in full bloom, gives its. 
leaves and its happiness to the winds. { saw a potter in the market-place, 
who incessantly stamped on a piece of fresh clay that he might fasbion it 
into a vessel, when the clay raised its voice and said, ‘1, too, was once a 
man like thee, therefore be gentle with me.’ The value of three things are 
justly appeeciated by three classes of persons, The value of youth by the 
old, the value of health by the diseased, the value of riches by the needy, 
Speak but little, and that only when occasion requires it. Heaven has given 
thee two ears, but only one tongue, which means listen to two things, but 
be not the first to propose One.— Biographical Notices of Persian Poets. 
An Inrernat Porr.—Dante’s complexion was dark, his hair and beard 
thick, curled and black, and his countenance pensive and melancholy — 
Oue day when walking at Verona, and passing before a gateway where 
several ladies were sitting, one of them said in a low tone to the others: 
‘That is the man who visits hell when he pleases, and brings us news o f 
those who are there.’ To this another naively answered: *That’s true: 
don’t you see how his beard is frizzled and his face burned by the heat and 
smoke there.’—Boccaccio’s Memoir of Dante. 


Mareiace in Hich Lire.—The marriage of Lord Henly and Miss Au- 
gusta Peel, daughter of the dean of Worcester, and niece of Sir Robert 
Peel, was celebrated at St. Peter’s church, Eaton Square, London. After 
the ceremony, a breakfast was given by the dean of Worcester to eighty 
guests, among whom were Sir Robert Peel and Lady Peel, with many other 
members of the family. 
AtsLetic Sports ar Catut —The game of cricket was not, however, 
so Congenial to the taste of the Affghans. Being great gamblers, in their 
own way, they looked on with astonishment at the bowling, batting, and 
fagging out of the English players; but it does not appear that they were 
ever tempted to lay aside their flowing robes and huge turbans and enter 
the field as competitors. On the other hand, our countrymen attended 
them to their mains of cocks, quails, and other fighting animals, and, betting 
freely, lost or won their rupees in the best possible humour. In like man 
ner our people indulged them from time to time in trials of strength and 
feats of agility, on which they much pride themselves; and to their own 
exceeding delight. though very much to the astonishment of their new 
friends, they in every instance threw the most noted of the Cabul wrestlers 
—Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. 
. THE VINE. 
Anacreontic. 
Fame, be the soldier’s idol, 
The poet’s bride! thou’lt ne’er be mine! 
I choose a merrier mistress, 
The lively, laughing, loving vine! 
Hail to her clasping tendrils! 
Hail to her shower of luscious grapes ! 
Hail to her lavish vintage, 
Welcome in all its myriad shapes ! 





*Mid all her Protean changes 
She's ever full of grace and charms ; 
Whether in budding beauty 
She spreads her fond caressing arma, 
Or ‘neath a broad-leafed garland 
Sh ows her full Tyrian purple eyes, 
Or pours in wine her spirit, 
Which raises ours unto the skies ! 
In every form she’s witching; 
But dearest in the last, in this, 
When melting in the goblet 
She proffers a nectarean kiss! 
Her ruby lip ambrosial, 
I'll press a thousand times to mine, 
And swear eternal fealty 
To the inspiring peerless vine! 
Exreanor Darpy. 
a ele 


NEW WORKS. 


“ An Elementary Reader, German and English, based upon the affinity of 
the Languages, to accompany Oilendorff’s Method.”—-Wiley and Patnam. 

High testimonials of the value of this work precede its first pages. Having 

no experience in the method of instruction it recommends, we can only 
reiterate the wish expressed in the preface, that the work may in some mea- 
sure facilitate the acquisition of a language which has no superior among 

living tongues, 

“ Life Pictures, or the Random Recollections of an Old Doctor,” by T.S. 
Arthur. Wm. Taylor and Co., Baltimore and New York, The work just 
reaches us when going to press, and we have had but time to glance over 

its contents, Of these, however, from a slight examination, we should judge 
favourably. 

“ Mrs. Bibb’s Baby.” By Donglas Jerrold. Wm, Taylor and Co., New 

York. The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee to the reader that 

he will derive from its perusal amusement and gratification. 

“ Morals of Manners ; or Hints for our Young People.” By Miss Sedg- 
wick. Wiley and Putnam, An elegaut and valuable little work, that 
should be placed in the hands of every young person. Miss Sedgwick has 
brought the weight of her name to the effort of forming the manners of the 
rising generation ;\she has, ina pleasing and striking form, exhibited bow 
closely good manners and good morals are connected. The work is beau- 
tifully got up by the publishers, increasing its value as a gift book for the 
young. 

Travels by the Author of * Vathek.”—Itely, Spain, and Portugal, with an 
excursion to Alcobaca and Batalha. By William Beckford, 2 vols. Wi- 
ley and Putnam. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam deserve the thanks of the 
reading public for incorporating into their “ Library of Choice Reading, 
these delightful volumes. We have here a graphic picture of the state of 
society, habits, and manners of those interestiug portions ef the contineni of 
Europe, over which the author travelled in the years 1780, 1781, and 17 7, 
‘when the old order of things existed with all its picturesque pomps and 
absurdities,” and all traced by the hand of a close observer of nature, and a 
devoted lover and judge of the fine arts. To those fomiliar with the work 
no recommendation is necessary ; bat we can confidently assure those who 
may not have perused these charming letters, that they have a rich gratifi- 
cation in store. 

“ 4 Practical Treatise on Dycing and Calico Printing, including the 
The extreme scarcity of works on 
this particular sabject renders this one peculiarly valuable. The author, 
who is an experienced dyer, has had the advantage of being acquainted with 
all the leading mavufacturers in England, France, 


” 


latest Inventions and Lmprovements. 


Belgium and Prussia, 
under less fa- 
The subject, 


peels hice R ae are y eceived the 
which is of deep interest to the industry of every country, bas - 
scientific investigation and re- 


and the privilege of having access to establishments which, 
vourable circumstances, could not have been enjoyed. 


most ample justice; and from the amount of 
deductions, the author has ac- 
quired a reputation of a most enviable character. The — — ve 
gcavings, illustrative of the various improvements lately introduced and the 
art, lend additional valuc to the work, already so attractive from the impor- 
tant nature of its subject matter; aud the treatise may be justly considered 
the most acceptable offering to dyers, calico-printers, and others, to whom 


search, 80 admirably blended with prac tical 














the volume is inscribed. Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











Empevial Parliament. 


AMERICAN MalL CONTRACTS. 


House of Commons, July 24. 

Upon the order of the day for the house resvlying itself into a commit 
tee of supply, ’ y r 

Mr. P. MILES brought forward the motion of which he had given no- 
tice. He wished, he said, to prevent a great injustice an injary being done 
to the Western Steam-ship Company. Although the Great Western Com- 
pany had been in the habit of bringing letters and dispatches to this country 
jor the government, Up to this time they had not received one farthing of 
the puvlic money. It was they who conveyed to us the news of the out- 
break in Canada, and the subsequent restoration of tranquillity in that col- 
ony; and, lately, they had been the means of bringing over the intelligence 
of the ratification of the Oregon treaty. It was ot immense importance 
that the steam communication between Great Britain and the United States 
should be kept up, for the effect ot the coinpetition that had existed had 
been to reduce tne passage morey from £40. to £30. and £25.; and he 
had /ittle doubt that, if the Great Western Company’s vessels were with- 
drawn, the fares would very soon be raised to their tormer amounts. The 
hon. gentleman then complained of the inode in which the contracts for 
conveying the mails to Haliiax and Boston were entered into, and of the 
exclusion of the Great Western Company. He contended that the pubtic 
interest demanded that an investigation should take place into the subject ; 
and concluded by moving for a select commiitee, to inquire into the circum. 
stances connected with the granting of the present contract for the convey. 
ance of the mails trom England to Halifax and Boston, and also into the 
circumstances connected with the granting of any new, and the extensiou ot 
the existing, contract tor the same purpose. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY seconded the motion, and observed that he was hap- 
py to stand by his hon, colleague in opposing what he considered to be a 
monopoly. In his opinion these contracts ought to be thrown wide open for 
public competition; whereas it was generally thought that they were fre- 
queatly decided even belore tenders were sentin. That there was something 
rotien and very wrong in the system, he was much induced to think, from 
the fact of the Great Western Steam-ship Company being entirely excluded 
from all contracts, and also from the species of usage tnat company had 
experienced almost trom the first moment of its establishment. He fell 
that injustice had been done to that company, though, from the manner in 
which it had conducted its operations, it deserved as well from the country 
as any cumpany that ever existed. The rignt hon. gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared that the goverument was com- 
pelled by the terms of the original contract to give ail future contracts for 
conveying the North American mailsto Mr. Cunard, but he (Mr. Berkeley) 
detied the right hon. gentleman to shuw him in any portion of the paperrs 
ordered at the request of his hon, triend where the words Nurth America 
occurred. It now appeared, however, that through some concealed under- 
standing, for there was nothing in writing to that effect in the original con- 
tract, Mr. Canard claimed the whole of North America, from Boston to 
Louisiana ani Alabama. He contended that it was monstrous for con- 
tracts to be given away iu this manner. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that as the contract with Messrs. Cunard was 
entered into whilst he held a responsible office under the Crown, he thought 
itright to state the circumstances under which it was made. He should 
regret any injury which might have been incidentally done to the Great 
Western or any other company or individual; but if the house would attend 
to the statement he had to make, it would find that the arrangement which 
had been effected was decidedly the best for the public interest; that it had 
not violated the just rights of any individual; and that if any one had sus- 
tained aby injury, it was the result of carrying out arrangements which were 
indispensably necessary for the public service. In 1838 1t was deemed 
advisable to atlempt the es ablishment of steam communication forthe pur- 
pose of conveying tne mail across the Atlantic, and a general tender was 
advertised to the public. Any party who might be so inclined was called 
upon te sena in tenders for (he execution of the service. The service was, 
to speak more definitely, the conveyance of the mails between Euglana and 
Ha.ifax ani Nova Scoiia, and also between England and Halifax and New 
York. In reply, two propositions only were received—one on the part of 
the Great We tern Company, and the other on the part of the St. George’s 
Company. The details of those tenders were stated io the papers beture 
the house; and if hon, members had read them, they would observe that 
neither tender fulfilled the conditions stipulated; that neither the one nor 
the other was prepared to execule the service with vessels of the size and 
Strength of engine required, within the period named. ‘Those tenders, there- 


fore, tell wo the ground. Bat shortly alier Mr. Cunard, an inhabitant of one | 


ot the North American colonies, came forward and propused, tor the sum of 
L.55,00U, being somewhat less than the offer of one of the other parties, to 
employ three vessels of 300-horse power each for the conveyance ot the 
mails once a tortnighi to Halifax, Boston, and also up the St. Lawrence. 
Upon cunsidering ihe subject it was shortly aiterwards found that three ves- 
sels Of that particular strength Would not be adequate to the duty for which 


they were required—namely, the transmission of the mails at regalar fixed | 


intervals, An alteration was, therefore, made in the second contract, and 
four vessels of 300-horse power each were thenceforward to be employed. 
Atalater period, however, the difficulties of the navigation, especially 
during the winter, were felt to be such that the contractor stated that engines 
of 300 horse power were not sufficient to carry a vessel safely across the 
Auantic; and accordingly he proposed to the government, what they accept- 
ed, that instead of tour vessels of three hundred horse power each, there 
should be five vessels of four hundred horse power each; and the government 
annexed this condition to the contract, that these vessels should be so 
built that they would be capable, in the event of war, of carrying 
guns of the heaviest calibre, and that they should be taken by the 
government for the purpose of being used in hostilities with foreign powers. 
In consideration of this augmentation of the number of vessels, and of the 
power by which they were set in motion, an addition was made to the 
payment ot Mr. Cunard; and it was agreed that he should receive L.80,000 
tor 20 voyages to be pertormed annually in vessels of that description. 

Ata subsequent period the accounts of Mr. Cunard were submitted to 
the Admiralty with a view to form an accurate estimate of what was the 
proper charge that ought to be made for such services. ‘They were examined 
With the greatest accuracy by one of the most faithful servants ia the employ 
of the government, he meant the Accountant General of the Navy, assisted 
by a competent authority ; aud the price paid to Mr. Cunard for the aug- 
mentation of the original contract was so paid upon the authority of the 
Accountant General. When this contract was made, a condition was iu- 
serted in it over and above that which he (Mr. Guulburn) had stated to the 
house, and the nature of which was as follows :—That Mr. Samuel! Cunard 
and his co-contractors did for themselves and their heirs covenant, and agree 
with the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that they would, upon re- 
ceiving from the said commissioners nine :alendar months’ notice in writing 
under their hands, or the hand of their secretary, provide and continually 
employ, for conveying the mails during the continuance of the contract, 
such additional number of similar vessels as should, in the opinion of the 
commissioners, be sufficient for the performance of twice tho number of 
voyages to, from, and between all and every the ports of embarkation and 
delivery of the said mails. The contract in the year 1841 provided not only 
for the conveyance of the mails specified in the course of the year, but also 
gave the Admiralty the power oi calling upon Mr. Cunard, upon notice of 
nine months or of a shorter period, to provide vessels necessary to Carry 
the mails double the number ot times. They engaged in fact to carry the 
mail to the North American colonies |2 times in tne year, and also as much 


. . , | 
oftener, not exceeding double that number of times, as the government 


would require, at any subsequent period during the existence of that con 

tract. Shortly after that the house consented to make an addition of 10,0007. 
a year to the contract of Mr. Canard, in consequence of the fifth vessel to 
be applied to that service, and upon examination of the accounts of Mr. 
Cunard he proved the deticiency of that sum for the purpose. But the go 

vernment atierwards withdrew from that the sum of 5000/., in consequence 
of the removal of the obligation from Mr. Cunard to keep up a certain num- 
ber of vessels for the service between Halifax and the River St. Lawrence. 
Shortly before the period at which the last contract for the conveyauce of 
the mails had been entered into, a discussion had arisen as to the best mode 
of conveying the mails tu the North American colonies. He thought it was 
in the year 1845 that au arrangement had been made with the American 
government, which had been sume time previously under consideration, tor 
conveying across the United States, in enclosed boxes, the mails that were 
to be conveyed to our American colonies, and it became, under that arrange 
ment, advisable that the mails should be conveyed by New York instead ot! 
by Boston, A great pressure h 1d also been made upon the government to 
double the number of communicaticns between this country and North 
America, and under these circumstances, looking to the previous coutract 
existing with Mr. Cunard, the government had entered into communication 
with him for the purpose of establishing a weekly communication during 
the summer months, and a fortnightly one during the winter months, which 
would give about 44 communications during the year, and upon Wat con- 
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‘tract the present question had arisen. There were many circumstances 
which made it important that that repeated communication should take 
place. Under the former contract with Mr. Cunard, the expense had in 
tact been none to the public, for by reason of that gentleman’s regularity 
and industry the amount of postage which had been received upon letters 
to and from the colonies had more than defrayed the 90,0007. which had 
been paid him. Notonly during the summer, but also the winter months, 
the regularity of communication kept by Mr. Cunard was such as had never 
been equalled by any of the companies that had attempted to navigate the 
Atlantic, either the St. George’s Steam packet Company, or the Great 
Western Company. 

It was the duty of the government to take care that the public were 
served upon the best terms possible, and when making the offer to Mr. 
Cunard, they had not proposed to go to the full extent to which he was en- 
titled in consequence of doubling the number of voyages, but they had re- 
duced the amount 'v be paid him, and instead of his receiving L.180,000, 
which would have been the amount he was entitled to under the contract of 
1841, he had only got L.145,000 for the 44 voyages. He would make 
alternate visits to Halifax and New York, subject always to the regulation, 
that in case of necessity the line should be diverted from one point to 
another according as the public service required ; and having established a 
communication between New York and Montreal, it would have been idle 
to have made a communication for the mails which did not embrace one 
port or the other. Upou the score uf economy Mr. Cunard’s had an advan- 
tage over every other offer that had been made. He would add that, under 
Mr. Cunard’s able management, the increased amount of postage that would 
tollow from the increased communication would, he had no doubt, more than 
compensate for the additional payment made to him. 

The honourable gentleman complained that the Great Western Company 
was not incladed in the contract. But what would be the necessity for a 
double establishment for one and the same object? Was it not obvious 
that such a course would be more expensive and less efficient, even sup- 
pusing both companies were equally able to overcome all the difficulties of 
the service ? And the Great Western Company had never attempted to cross 
the Atlantic during the winter months of the year. By reference to the 
returns, honourable gentlemen would see that from November to April no 
attempt had been made by that company to face the difficulties of the 
voyage. Let it not be supposed that the Great Western Company would 
be, under the present state of things, precluded from makiug profits upon 
the traflic of tue voyage. Increased communication would lead to increased 
traflic; and at the present moment an American company was established to 
run competing packets against the British vessels employed on the North 
Americaa station. The number of passengers under restricted means of 
communication was not to be considered as the number that would exist 
under additional and increased facilities of communication ; and he believed, 
asin all similar cases,the Great Westeru @ompany would fiud thatcompetition 
would dimish only temporarily the profits of the traffic, and that the Great 
Western and the Great Britain steam ships would, during the months that 
they traversed the Atlantic, share in the additivnal traffic that must take 
place. There was one other point in the contract to which he would advert, 
and that was that it contained a provision securing the efficiency of the ser- 
vice during war; and although there was ne apprehension of a misunder- 
standing between this and any vther country at the present lime, the point 
was an important one. Those were the 2ircumstances under which the 
contract had been entered into with Mr. Cunard. 

Lord CLE wENTS said, that if the honourable gentleman should succeed 
in getting the committee which he moved for appointed, he {Lord 
Clements] should move that it be an instruction to that committee that in 
the communication between Great Britain and America the packets should 
start [rom the western coast of Ireland. 

Mr. CHRISTIE said there was one point to which the right honourable 
gentleman had not alluded, and that was that the contract had been signed 
by the late government two days after they had given in their resignation, 
aud held oftice only while waiting for their successors to be appointed. Some 
explanation should be given of the matter. The Great Western Company, 
under the impression that the contract had not been signed, had gone to the 
noble lord at the head of the government, and asked that it should not be 
signed until some further information should be laid before the public ; aud 
the noble lord had given them ap assu:ance that the contract would not be 
signed. 
| “Mr. GOULBURN said the contract having been previously entered into 
| by the late government the signing it was a were formality, which if it had 
nut been performed by them, wou!d, no doubt, have been performed by the 
present government, 

Mr. SPOONER said he thought the right hon. gentleman had omitted one 
great interest in this question—uamely, the mercantile interest. The mer- 
cantile interest had iitiherto greatly beuefited by competition between — the 
| steamers running between this country and America; but now this contract 
| had been entered into it would be impossible tor the Great Western or the 
| Great Britain to ran in competition with the government packets. His 
| right hon. friend said Mr. Cunard was the first person who had traversed the 
| Atlantic during the winter months. And why? Because he was well 
paid for it and others were not, since they received nothing for mails, aad 
passengers would not go in th: winter. His right hon. friend said there 
was competition, but there was none at New York; and after all this was 
not a question of competition but of payment, tor if one line of packets 
were paid in large sams of money for carrying the mails which others did 
not receive, that would at once destroy competition. He thought the tairer 
way would have been to have given both companies an equai share in car- 
rying the mails, which they might have done alternately, without doubling 
the expenses. He strongly objected to this contract having been entered 
upon otherwise than by public tender. He thought a good case was made 
out lor inquiry. 

Mr. GISBORNE and Mr. M. PHILIPS supported the motion. 

Sir R. PEEL said he hoped no objection would be made to the appoint- 
meut of this committee [hear]. He would vote tor it decidedly [hear]. 
The Treasury had given the contract to Mr Canard, not only because he 
had previously rendered importaut public services, but also because of cir- 
cumstances attending the Original contract which entitled him to this indul- 
gence. It was true the Contract was signed by the government after their 
resignation, but they retained all the powers necessary for conducting pub- 
lic business, and moreover they had entered iuto obligations with Mr. Cu- 
nard which they were bound in honour to fulfil. Nodoubt if they had heen 
prevented from fulfilling these ob!igations, their successors would have dis- 
charged them ; bat he thought it would have been a paltry act in them af- 
ter having made this contract, to have left the responsibility of signing it by 
leaving it to their successors. [hear]. He was sure that even if there had 
been error, as the public faith was pledged towards Mr. Cunard, they would 
take care that he did not sutfer by it. Under these circumstances, he court- 
ed inquiry into the transaction [hear, hear}. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER (who spoke with his back 
to the gallery, and was frequently inaudible) was understood to say that he 
had no hesitation in speakiag as to the propriety of the contract which 
had been entered into with Mr Cunard by the late government. He had 
not the least douLt that, as a general rule, tenders were the best system of 
making government contracts ; but he thought it was a system that was not 
alwaysapplicable. He remembered, for iustance, that when he was at the 
Admiralty they were obliged, after some time, to revert to the system of 
making contracts by private arrangement. In this case he begged to say 
the first call for tenders bad been most fair and honest. 1t was essential to 
establish a regular communication with oar North American colonies, and 
accordingly tenders were called for between this country and Halifax At 
that time the only steam vessel running across the Atlantic was the Great 
Western, whic: went to New York, and the words New York were put 
into the form of tender, for the purpose of including the Great Western, 
which it was thought might touch a* Halifax, on its way to New York.— 
The answers to this call, however, were not such as the Admiralty thought 
themselves justified in accepting. Afterwards Mr. Cunard, who was very 
| well kuown in Nova Scotia, came to them, and said he was desirous of un- 

dertaking a service of the kind, for the matual beuefit of the culony be was 

connected with and this country. Heagreed with the right hon. gentleman 

that it was important to put the communication with the colonies in the 
| hands of the most active person belonging to them, and especially when 

the otfer made by Mr. Cunard was infinitely more advantageous to the pub- 

lic than the tenders he liad alluded to. ‘he most advantageous tender was 
1 45,000/. a year for a monthly communication, but Mr. Cunard’s offer was 
vuly 55,0002. for a comma tication once a fortnight. Atte rwards an addi- 
| Uonal arrangement was made for a communication up the St Lawrence to 
Quebec, which was to cost 5000/. and ultimately a contract was made with 
Mr. Conard for 60,0U0/. tor a complete communication direct to our own 
coionies, 








| 

| No doubt this arrangement was to some extent experimental, as the only 
s'eam-vessels that had previously gone were the Sirius and Great Western ; 
but he thought it was the most beneficial that could have been made for the 

} public. Soon afierwards, however, it was found hecessary to relax the 


| contract in the winter months, aud instead of going once a fortnight through- 


out the year, to go once a month for five months in the year and twice a} I) 
) 


month for the remaining eight months, Up to that point the country had 
had the full advantages of competition. Negotiations had been entered into 
with the Admiral'y for an addition to the sum granted. Mr. Cunard laid 
all his accounts before them, and a sum was then given him, which was 
fixed at the lowest — that could afford him ordinary remuneration. The 
house must remember that it was a very different thing for a vessel to be 
able to start at pleasure, and to be obliged to start at a particular day or 
hour, whatever might have been the state of the weather. [t must be 
manifest that the latter was much the harder and mest expensive service. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was bound to say that Mr. Cunard 
had performed his work in the most honourable and creditable manner ; 
and that nothing, from first to last, could be carried on with greater regular- 
tty than his voyages. Mr. Cunard therefore had a right to a preferenee in 
the disposal of the contract on the part of the government, especially aa the 
sum now paid him was £460 per voyage less than when the contract was 
put up to public tender in the first instance. Indeed, in everything con- 
nected with the transaction the public had the advantage. He (the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer) did not wish te say a single word in disparage- 
mentof the Great Western Steam-ship Company; on the contrary, he 
considered that they deserved well of the public for having constructed 
three sach large steamers at their own private risk, for the purpose of open- 
ing up more completely the passage to America; and whatever might be the 
issue, he should be sorry that they sustained any injury or loss. But it 
was the duty of a government, he conceived, to make the best arrange- 
ment they could for the public service ; and not to look to which company 
was to be preferred upon any other than these grounds. It had been made 
a matter of complaint that the signature of the last government was put to 
the contract after they had resigned office; but then it sbouid have been 
stated that the contract had been dona fide made some time previously to 
theirretirement. Therefore, it mattered nothing whether it was sigaed two 
or three days before or after the agreement had been entered into; and he 
felt called on to state, that if it had not been signed, he should have consid- 

ered himself bound in honour and honesty to carry it out as completely as 

the late goverament. If the motion was pressed, it would interfere with 
the conamittee of supply ; and as he was ready to promise the hon. membera 
committee whenever he should see fit to move it, he hoped thé motion 
would be withdrawn for the present. 


Mr. P. MILES, under these circumstances, ccnsented to withdraw the 
motion. 





THE CABINET MINISTERS AND THEIR 
FUNCTIONS. 


The ‘Cabine’ is a collective phrase, used to distinguish the Ministers 
of the highest political rank and importance from the general body of func- 
tionaries and heads of departments, who vacate office as a matter of course 
on every change of numbers or opinion in the House of Commons—irply- 
ing ‘confidence’ or ‘want of confidence’ in a Ministry. The ‘ Cabinet’ 
does not include more than a fourth part of those who are thus affected by 
the revolutions of politics, and the numbers of the division lists. Thus, it 
is possible to be a Member of the Government and not have a ‘seat in the 
Cabinet ;’ consequently, to gain that distinction is a natural object of ambi- 
tion, and the inclusions in it, and the exclusions trom it, give rise toa 
thousand negociations and discussions; to all those things, in fact, that con- 
stitute ‘ Ministerial embarrassments’ and ‘ difficulties,’ and tender the con- 
struction ofa Cabinet an affair of as much delicacy and nice balancing of 
one poise against another as buiiding a house of cards, and often with about 
the same result with regard tostability and endurance. All the higher offices 
of the State, those that bear the chief responsibility for the conduct of public 
affairs, necessarily give their holders a seat inthe Cabinet, which seldom 
consis(s of less than ten, or more than fifieen individuals, They are always 
ot the Privy Council also; but here are at least ten times as many members 
of that right honourable body who are not in the Cabinet. This is, in fact, 
a select body, in whom the whole of the Royai authority for the time being 
is vested; the other Ministers being corsidered as subordinates and the in- 
struments for carrying into effect such measures as the Cabinet may deter- 
mine upon. These measures are broached, discussed, and arranged at 
meetings of the selected few, popularly known as ‘ Cabinet Councils ;’ and 
when they are summoned with unusual frequency, it indicates there is more 
than ordinary difficulty and danger in the aspect of public affairs, or the 
critical position of the Cabinet itself. The decisions are taken by votes, 
and a Minister may find himself in the double difficulty of being ina mino- 
rity in the Cabinet and in the Legislature at the same time; in such a case, 
his resignation is inevitable; or, having a majority in Parliament, he may, 
in the same situation, ‘ break up the Cabinet,’ receive the Royal command 
to form a new one, and select colleagues more compliant, or with views 
more consonant with his own, Or, lastly, vertain topics may be left what 
are Cailed ‘open questions,’ that is, when they come under discussion, each 
Minister may vote according to his individual opinion upon them, without 
regard to his official position. But when any matter is made a ‘ Cabinet 
question,’ it is expected that the whole hody will act together, and stand or 
tail by the public decision, whatever that may be. We need only add, that 
the deliberations of the Cabinet are strictly secret, and its resolves are fre- 
quently unknown, evento the colleagues of this influential ‘ Council of 
Ten,’ ull they are put in execution. But, like many other secrets, they 
generally ooze out in a mysterious manner, and become no secrets at all; 
a memorable instance of this occurred in December last, when the Times 
was able to announce to the world the coming repeal of the Corn Laws; a 
sta ement that was, for a time, refused beliet, the credit of the journal hang. 
ing in the balance till doubt was converted into certainty. The ‘ Cabinet,’ 
therefore, it will be understood, is the ‘collective wisdom’ of the Ministry, 
as Parliament is the ‘collective wisdom’ of the nation. 


FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY.—LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


The duties once performed by the Lord High Treasurer have, in modern 
times, been divided among a board of five persons, styled Lords Commis- 
sioners for executing the office of High Treasurer, in the same manner as 
the Board of Admiralty has superseded the ancient office of Lord High Ad- 
miral. The First Lord of the Treasury is always the Prime Minister, tor 
the time being, or the ‘ Head of her Majesty’s Tosssament ;’ another is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the other three are simply ‘ Lords of the 
Treasury.’ 

The office of Lord High Treasurer was held, as every person is aware, 
during the pleasure of the Crown, and was conterred by letters patent; its 
duties consisted in the government of the Court of Exchequer, the cusiedy 
of the King’s treasure, the appointment of all employed in collecting the 
revenues of the Crown, and the regulation of public revenues. All these 
powers are now delegated under letters pateut to the Commissioners, and the 
First Lord is, for all practical parposes, the Lord High Treasurer ; but his 
connection with the Court of Exchequer is now merely nominal. 

Killing the Lord High Treasurer during the execution of his office is 
high treason. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR.—LORD COTTENHAM. 


TLis distinguished functionary, whose authurity is declared by statute (5 
Eliz., cap. 18,) to be exactly the same as that of « Lord Keeper,’ holds his 
otlice during the pleasure of the Crown, being created by the will of the Sov- 
ereign, and not necessarily by patent or writ, The mere delivery of the 
King’s great seal into his custody constitutes the Lord Keeper, but as Lord 
Chancellor he usually receives letters patent in addition. The origin 
of the name is, according to Sir Edward Coke, ‘a cancellando,’ on 
account of his power of cancelling the King’s letters patent, when they are 
granted contrary to law. The office is very ancient, and said to be derived 
from the Roman Empire, thence transferred to the Roman Church, and thus 
arose a Chancellor ofa diocese. , 

The Lord Chancellor is, by prescription. Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and, by virtue of his office, a member of the Privy Council. He appoints 
all Justices of the Peace, thongh usually upon the recommendation of the 
Lords Lieutenant of the several coun ies. He is patron ot all livings in 
the gift of the Crown rated below the value of twenty pounds a year. He 
13 the visitor of all hospitals and colleges ol Royal foundation ; the general 
guardian ot all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and the highest judical officer 
in the kingdom. When Royal Commissions are issued for opening the ses- 
sion, for giviug the Royal Assent to bills, or for proroguing Parliament, the 
Lord Chancellor is always one of the Commissiovers, and reads the Royal 
Speech upon the oceasiun. When the povereign opens or closes the session 
in person, the Lord Chancellor stands on the right of the throne, and hands 
to the Monarch the speech opening or terminating the annual labours of the 
Legislature. In his person the Lord Chancellor enjoys considerable pro- 
teciion, for it is high treason tor any one to put him to death, it being con- 





sidered that, during the execution of his office, he is the immediate represen- 
tative of th Sovereign, 
} As the mere delivery of the Great Seal to the custody of this functionary 


l is the mode of his appoiptment, so the resumption or resignation of that 
instrument constitutes the Changllor’s dismissa! or retirement. 
Ihe title of Lord High Chancellor is also given to the Chancellor for 
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RES ENT OF ‘ — OF Ways and Means, the urchin he interrogated unconsciously performed the 
. _—- PAE ANSDOWNE. > os welt duty of a Chancellor of the ee is to make a state- 
The President of The Council is appointed by letters patent, under the | ment of the general condition maven sag rove oaks po pee y 4 = Fant 
reat seal durante bene placito, and resigns his office with the political par-} Poet, mh ih fhe Cha Sn ye the pony has nearly to ry 
ly to which he belongs His duties include attendance on the Kings per- ye ~ hig , aoe ton "deficiency" wth which Sir Jobs, like rd 
pes soem ch ter we rtcelgn's comemaa ca tapas ike cee sr hase out aoe _— rn oy, and rejoice in a continuation of the ‘ surplus’ 
e Council which may be agreed to thereupon. From the reign of King | °y Inherit irom sur by. & eel ’ 
Joba to that of Elizabesh he was styled Principalis et Capitalis Consilarins, | ous enue: © Bd pure.ing Bol Ag 5 Nasr aera gga em 
oa ‘plied -_— py Ween Vortvat har ae So hae ber ke of hemp amending, or originating measures involving the expenditure of 
; ‘ti i ( lic money. 
subsequently remained vacant till the Council was remodelled by Charles age te Ae taille of We Chsneetlit of the Bashoaner, os tid of tealdde 
IL, 1679, A se Real period it has been regularly oceupied by a Peer of Pgs 8 a gesdial Giatemiont of the findacla) contitica of the Prive 
Se ae This speech is technically termed ‘the budget,’ and embraces a review of 
SECRETARIES OF STATE, the nape and ge one of i ne year, as a. with _— of 
i tari f State are—Eart Grey, for the Colonies; | preceding years; remarks upon the financial prospects of the country; an 
Ph a nth a Foreign Affairs ; and Sie Snnnes Grey, for the exposition of the intended repeal, modification, or imposition of taxes dur- 
Home Department. The natare of their several duties will be suggested by | ing the session: a detail of the public expenditure during the current per- 
the names of the offices over which they preside; but their rank, position, | iod, with its — of justification ; an account of all operations relating 
and powers, will require some litile explanation. to the national debt, and, finally, the excess of income over expenditure, 
Though in modern times it has been the practice to entrust the duties of | or vice versa, accompanied by such observations as the occasion may seem 
Secretary of State to three individuals, yet this division ot labour is only an } to require. vr ' 
armageunet to facilitate the despatch ot public business, and thethree Secre-! On the death of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, it has ae - practice 
taries are in theory but one; for their duties may be discharged by an indi- | to commit the Exchequer seel (which he holds) to the custody of the Lord 
vidual, and their authority being co-ordinate, each is competent to execute | Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 


any of the functions of the other two. To the Secretary of State is dele- FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY —LORD AUCKLAND. 


ied the authority of the Crown throughout all oar Colonial p ssessions— a . ham atin talielaaia 
Frernee, lieutenant-governors, and o:her public officers, being chosen at The Board of Admiralty now discharges the duties once attached to the 


os: : ; cf ; -| office of Lord High Admiral, which was always conferred oa a Prince of 
his immediate recommendation. To him is entrusted the a of the Blood. James the Secund, when Duke of York, filled this post, in the 
all ambassadors, envoys, and other diplomatic 37 agp AE e : ” reign of his brother Charles, commanding in person in the Dutch War. 
pe noe 0 acer yedinternn stem se eet ll re — * nie super’ | The last case in which the office was held by an individual was that of the 
iaqeadoned and maangrnest . —_ er hei car Pm pe pen pn Duke of Clarence, for a short time, in 1827 and 1828. The duties had, long 
wise belongs to the Secretary of ey se eee Coy anaes Oe r Yaga P°- | before that period, and have been ever since, performed by a number of 
lice, to superintend the ees Sue meen Gerernment Oo Mie COME, 1 4, Lords Commissioners,’ commonly known as the ‘ Board of Admiralty,’ 
naguiane tie Shee Ot javees, me ear eee ee of which the First Lord is the chief. Besides him, the Board consists of 
eave ct mesey. it is evident, then, that vet ss emetic os roma _ four, or more usually six, junior Lords, and two Secretaries. Two of the 
pay ry ge novel Nero pts i ‘iforeat rr Lords at least are always naval officers, but the others may have no profes. | 
e Colonies. of the y d yi A : bee ; Soler te Cunted i 
; isti ho ive G ; sional connexion with the service. All the power and authority is vested in 
may be considered as a pee branch “ te eavcwsive eae £ - the Chief Lord ; and he is, to all intents at purposes, the Lord High Ad- | 
the only remaining trace of their original concen:ration uncer a single cfli- . , : a : of d ‘1. All the 
Sate § ; -. | miral, the other Lords merely acting as his advisers and council. All the 
cer, consists in the fact, that no change of departments among the three is Cc ner ; . es : is eiiens Gail inaeien 
: offi 2 C di ommissioners and the First Secretary hold their offices during pleasure, 
yori aes ¢ eth yn mee tgp eg gttcghcoh te ppl oo and are, theretore, members of the political party to which the ministers of 
oes no seat suc C J Ss Ot s "eA : . | 
: : :. *s Privy C ‘ the day belong. A new commission is of course made out whenever any | 
Commons. Secretaries of S:ate are always Privy Counsellors, members P or ; f C fh : 
. ‘ahi ; : > des ‘ change takes place in the responsible advisers of the Crown; but, even 
Se soucheetioas in in Scacadbeiah dust one th tee Weser aa eee when the object is to confer a seat at the board upon one individual instead 
ecretaries of Sia ; ; r . : fl 3 Pag ttn hess : 1 
: ; i : of another, it is the practice for an entirely new commission to be issued, | 
ever, is sometimes reversed ; but there is no instance of the three Secreta- Sdiatins : culatieatinn thn eatnn of the 
ries being at once members of the same branch of the Legislature. Pets 4 gery J gall panies iting. and substituting 
The Secretaries of State are appointed, as iu ancient times, by the Crown The majority of the Lords of the “Admiralty are usually members of 
delivering to them certain seals ol mye but in addition to this investiture, Parliament; the First Lord is ostensibly as well as really, the head of the 
they have ia modern times received also a patent under the great seal; | 4‘ en Re faa ; is ol gig o 
? ‘ ani is r( = department, and may or may not be a peer; but he is always a Privy Coun- 
aang EASON, So Fat GUREENpERINS tae Seliciry of the emnigne of cillor and a member of the Cabinet, and is responsible in Parliament for 
The S , : + as : t ‘the public service. When he happens to be 
The Secretary of State is, ex officio, : magistrate throughout every rag heer nett sig bore e* First Secretary to the Admiralty is al- 
portion of the country; but the power of issuing general warrants in ? : t cared sof Mini in the C 
j ? ifi i is s° ‘ chosen from amongst the supporters of Ministers in the Commons, 
which the offenders are not specifically described, is an exercise of author- | Y4Y§ 5 > ; 
, ; . : . RCC ores F en anch of the Legisla- 
ity which no other magistrate is competent to perform, and which, even in nal accordingly represents the departmert in that br a gis 
s y of State 3 given rs consi é . . ° . ; ‘ > ‘ 
can Sue hcleet Gada eivtan’ iedeusent papdction greg beens The functions of the Lord High Admiral, or the Board of Admiralty, 
diene’ tat ‘ ‘ ~d : ® ; ist i 7 sunt of the navy, both in peace and war. By their 
’ s general warré 7163. s consist in the governmen navy, t 1 peac j ; 
pe age = ap ticn hy ealag o Eeie’s Peer wrvay Boetht sen ge. orders, all ships are built and repaired, laid up in ordinary, or fitted tor sea, 
5 4 ‘- . . er “.4 
affair as ing i ; Fac ti . | broken up or sold entire, put into commission or out of commission, armed, 
pe wh eothing eupetior to the warenat of & common jusiles of the stored, pe provisioned, employed at home or on foreign stations. All ap- 
» nahein of mS . i nts i -movals of commission and warrant officers, with the ex- 
The origin of the office of Secretery of State, and the gradual allerations, fe of _ ae aut cumuhana we en ae Pep and trom this Board 
which took place at different periods in his powers and authority, afford a | CCPUOD Of masters ane’ Sure ’ t ’ 








: vie : heer rahe »mauate all i sti the guidance of officers in command, From) 
striking exemplification of the manner in which the English constitution | °™¥a'¢ all instructions for the guidance of officer 





j i ; j i ard also proceeds all promotion in the several ranks; and in conse- 
: sireumstances, without the frequent intertereuce of legisla- | ‘18 Board also proc - : Sea oe 
y= potaeeobadlige: the ‘vale pe gn chan ge Ot eae quence of their recommendations, all honours, pensions, gratuities, and su- 
i ‘ Eli 'e reien this off : sai perannuations are granted. To the board of Admiralty all official retarns 
Until about the end of Elizabeth’s reign this officer was in no respect a F te ieal data silad thu tieaialind dead aos 
member of the Government, his duties being confined to the Royal corres. | Tom the fleet, and every practical detail respecting the discipline and con 


pondence, and the communication of such of the Sovereign's commands dition of the ships, are addressed. All orders for the payment of money 


as were given in writing. The title of ‘ Principal Secretary of State’ arose pr os ae hao Fed os oe re pe os jane tg 
ee tee ony =) +" a heer rp alae Hi red Reoaien, abacutiana, ont ieavcremeats in the dockyards son buildings, 
Se SS EN, SOT SIG, See Ceeranees ND Helge at -Saary inventions, and ex seriments relating to naval matters, are all laid before 
VIM. In 1539 the first important change took place, in me brag ncaa Ol) them for approval : and tenders for the provisioning and storing of the ships 
this office, tor then the duties were divided between two persons bearing the | ~-” Stocased te thous dher pablie edverticsesent S 6 

same title, performing analogous {unctions, and entitled to a similar rank ; | 2° #¢¢ressee to the er pub! ; tat 8: 
but for many years after the reign of Elizabeth there was but one principal PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE.—THE EARL OF 
Secretary of State; and in the forty-third year of that Monarch’s reign the CLARENDON. 

first instance occurred of this officer being styled ‘our Principal Secietary The Board of Trade is a sub-committee of the Privy Council, to which 
of Estate.’ Soon atter the union with Scotland the number was professed- | js delegated the control of all measures influencing the commercial interests 
ly increased to three, by the swearing in ot James, Duke of Queensberry, | of the country. The President and Vice-President are changed with each 
who, as well as his successors in office, were considered to be Secretaries of | change of Government ; the former office is now held by the Ear! of Claren- 
State for Scottish affairs. This appointment was discontinued, however, | dun. Since the great development of the railroad system, a department of 
in 1746; and from that time till 1765 there were but two Secretaries. In | the Board of Trade has been established for the regulation of railway busi- 
the latter year, however, on the resignation of one of the existing Secreta- ness. 

ries, two were appointed in his place, of whom one was destined to take| The President of the Board of Control is an office of a similar character 
charge of our American possessions. But by statute 22 Geo ILI., cap. 82, | to the foregoing, charged more particularly with the management of East 
the office of Colonial Secretary was abolished, and there remained but two | Indian affairs, : 4 conjunction with the East India Company; it is held by 
Secretaries till 1794. From 1794, however, to the present day, there have | sir J. Cam Huobhouse. 

never deen less than three, viz., one forthe Home Department, one tor ; : : is 

Foreign Affairs, and one tor the Colonies. LORD PRIVY SEAL.—EARL OF MINTO. 

Until about the year 1782, it was the practice to describe the two depart- The Lord Privy Seal is appointed by Letters Patent: and, as the name 
ments, one as ‘ Northern,’ and the other ‘ Southern,’ but about that period implies, has the especial custody of the Sovereign’s Privy Seal, which is af- 
these terms were discontinued, and the duties divided into ‘Home’ and | fixed te all charters, warrants, grants, and pardons, before the Great Seal is 
‘Foreign ;’ the former of these performed the duties of Colonial Secretary applied to them. Itis his duty to apprise the Monarch of any inconsisten- 
till a separate officer was permaneutly appointed in 1794. The Northern | cy that may exist between the common law of the land, and any instru- 


Department used to include Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Russia, 
&c., while the Southern included France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Turkey. The designations at present in use of Home and Fo- 
reign require nu explanation, 

In 1794, the increase of business consequent upon the war, occasioned 
the appointment of the Right Hon. Henry Duudas, afterwards Viscoun- 
Melville, as Secretary of State for War; an office which must not be cont 
founded with that of Secretary a¢ War. In the year 1801, the business 
occasioned by the Colonies was transterred to the Secretary of Siate for the 
War Department, and the two offices have ever since remained consolida- 
ted, notwithstanding an attempt which was made in 1816 to have this third 
Secretaryship abolished. Mr. Tierney’s motion, in the House of Com- 
mons, o this effect, was negatived on the ground that, although the war, for 
which the office was established, had ceased, yetthe Colouial branch of his 
business was sufficiently important and extensive to require Ihe undivided 
attention of a distinct officer. 

Each department includes an extensive establishment of under-secreta- 








ries and clerks. The business of the Home Department is conducted in 
Whitehall, while the Colonial and Foreign offices are in Downing-street. 

There are altogether six under Secretaries of State, two for each Depart- 
ment. One of these two is generally a member of Parliament, and is 
appointed or resigns with the political party of which he is a member. 
The other Secretary in each office is unaffected by ministeaial changes, and, 
in the absence of the principal Secretary, he is the official representative, 
just as his political colleague is the parliamentary organ ot the department 
to which he belongs. 

The Secretary for Ireland is subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Depariment, tor whom he may be said to act in all Irish busi- 
ness. That office is at present filled by Mx. Henry Lazoucners, M. P. 
for Taunton. 

The Secretary at- War is the medium of communication between the 
Army and the Government of the day, just as the Adjutant-General 
is the channel of intercourse between the Commander-in-chiet and the 


military forces of the country. His department bas an especial bearing 


upon the financial portion of the government of the Army. He is bound 


ment he is directed to seal. 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL.—MR. T. B, MACAULAY, 

The Paymaster-General holds one of those offices which are conferred 
and resigned at the formation of every new minisiry. He is invested with 
no discretionary powers, but makes payments in strict pursuance of such 
warrants as the ‘l'reasury or Secretary at War address to him. Each regi- 
meut has, in addition, a Paymaster of its own, who is, of course, to a cer- 
tain extent, under the coutrol of the Paymaster-General. Formerly the 
Paymaster-General was only entrusted with the payment of the military for- 
ces of the country; but, of late years, a consolidation has been practically 
effected in three of the departments of the public service, by conferring upon 
one person the office of Paymaster-General, Treasurer of the Ordnance, and 
Treasurer of the Navy. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL.—THE MARQUIS OF CLANRICARDE. 


This is, perhaps, one of the most moderu of the great offices of the State; 
and, from the name itself, the nature of its functions must be appurent to every 
one. A department so entirely practical, so unchanging in its purpose, and 
so little affected by, or effecting political changes, ought certainly te be ex- 
empted from tbe list of the ‘ins and outs.’ A permanent chief of this great 
national establishment, thoroughly acquainted with its workings, and above 
the trammels of routine and red-tapism, would be of great public advantage. 
But it is an improvement yet to be made. 


LORD MORPETH—LORD CAMPBELL. 








ted with serum. Heart—Muscular tissues soft and friable throughout ; 
endocarditis on both sides of the heart, the inflammation extending some 
distance along the pulmonary artery, and over the valves of the aorta; 
corde tendinee of the tricuspid valve matted together with fibrine ; peri- 
cardium healthy, and not containing more than its natural quantity of fluid. 
Abdomen—Liver enlarged, and extending three inches aloe the margin 
of the ribs, but not altered in colour or structure, though there were old tras 
ces of inflammation on the peritoneal covering of the right lobe; gall bladder 
small, and containing a portion of pale-coloured bile; kidneys, bladder, 
and spleen healthy ; intestines distended with gas, but healthy. Head— 
Dara mater healthy ; pia mater injected, and the tanica arachnoides opaque 
in several places, similar to what is generally found in confirmed drunkards ; 
lateral ventricles capacivus but empty ; plexus chorvides enlarged, and the 
veins running along the floors of the ventricles distended ; substance of the 
brain marked with bloody points when cut into, and softened at one point 
on its under surface. A portion of integument was dissected trom off the 
shoulders and spine, where he had been punished, and all the parts under- 
neath were found perfectly sound and natural. The integument itself, with 
the exception of some discolouration of the cutis vera, was quite healthy. 
“ July 12. JOHN HALE, M.D., Staff Surgeon, First Class.” 


‘* Copy of a Certificate which was drawn up and signed by the party pre- 
seit at the post mortem examination, for the satisfaction of the officer 
commanding the 7th Hussars. ¢ 

“ Cavalry Barracks, Hounslow, July 13. 
“Having made a post-mortem examination of private Frederick White, 
of the 7th Hussars, we are of opinion that he died from inflammation of the 
pleura and of the lining membrane at the beart; and we are further of 
opinion that the cause of his death was in nowise connected with the cor- 
poreal punishment he received on the 15th June last. 
“JOHN HALE, M.D, Staff Surgeon, First Class. 
“J. L. WARREN, Surgeon, 7th Hussars. 
“F. REID, M.D., Assistant Staff-Surgeon.” 
To Sir James M’Greaor, Kc. &e. &e. 


Horatio Grosvenor Day, the next witness sworn and examined, said, [am 
a member of the College of Surgeons of England, and licentiate of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. I live in Church-street, Isleworth. During his 
lite I did not see the deceased man, but on the Thursday after the death I 
examined the body in the presence of my partner, at the barracks. I knew 
nothing of the history of the case previously. I opened the cavity of the 
chest and abdomen, and found the parts very much decomposed, and, of 
course, out of their usual position. The heart appeared rather smaller than 
usual, and of a softened texture. It had beencut open in each direction. [ 
saw nothing decided about the lining of the heart, though it appeared rather 
inflamed and redder than usual. The lungs appeared gorged, particularly 
the left side. There were traces of inflammation on the left pleara, but [ 
cannot speak of adhesions, as they had been torn through. The portion 
covering the ribs was more inflamed than that covering the lungs. The 
body was in a very decomposed state, and it was difficult to make obser- 
vations. ‘The liver looked larger than usual, and I thought rather paler. I 
| have beard all the evidence thus far, and I think the cause of death was 
| pleurisy aml pneumonia. | suppose the death was caused by change of tem- 
| perature and exposure to cold. 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson, the next witness called, said—I reside at 55, Char- 
lotte street, Fitzroy square, and my profession is that of a surgeon. I ama 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Consulting Surgeon 
to the Royal College of Surgeons of London, and Lecturer on Anatomy aud 
Physiology. Some years ago | was Demonstrator in University College. | 
have writien a work on diseases of the skin, and another work entitled 
Healthy Skin, which 1 am happy to say is out of print. Mr. Wilson then 
| rea the following statement of the observations made by him on examin- 

ing the body of the deceased, and the conclusion which he drew froin those 
| observations :— 

‘On Wednesday, July 22, I made a post mortem examination of the de- 
ceased, my attention being especially directed to his back and spine. On 
the skin over each shoulder there were marks and lashes, and on the right 
of the middle line between the shoulders there was a large gap occasioned 
| by the removal of a portion of the skin. A small bottie containing a piece 

of skin was handed to me by the sergeant of police. 1 took the skin from 
the bottle, and found that, though mach shrunk by immersion in spirits of 
wine, while the gap from which it had been removed was stretched to its 
utmost, yet that it corresponded with the gap, with the exception of the side 
nearest the middle line, where a part had been cut away and lost. I was 
informed that the last piece had been cut away in order to make the re- 
mainder sufficiently small to enter the botile, From the position which the 
| last piece occupied, I believe it was more protected from the lashes than the 
| preserved portion, and, therefore, being less interesting, in a medical point 
of view, had been cut off. On the preserved portion ot the skin there had 
been several marks made by lashes; the marks were red, and, upon cuttiag 
inte one of them, | found that the redness, which was indicative of inflam- 
mation, extended through the entire substance of the skin. On raising the 
muscles or flesh from off the ribs and spine, [ find a part of the deepest line 
of muscles, viz., that which lay in contact with the bones, in a state of dis- 
organization, and converted into a soft pulp: in medical language I shouid 
cali this a pulpy softening of the muscles. The seat of this pulpy softening 
was the sixth and seventh ribs, near their attachment to the spine, together 
with their intervening space and the hollow between the sixth and seventh 
| pieces of the spine. The extent of the disorganization was about three 
inches in length, by about one inch and a half in greatest breadth, and be- 
tween a quarter and half an inch in thickness. In the space between the 
ribs the muscles had undergone this pulpy alteration, even so deep as the 
lining membrane of the chest, the softened muscles being in absolute con- 
tact of the ling membrane; that portion of the flesh which occupied the 
groove of the spine, and had undergone a similar disorganization, was one 
of the little muscles Known to medical men under the name of the multi- 
fidie spine. In addition to softening this little muscle, it was partly sur- 
rounded with blood. It was in a state medically called ccshyasceed } the 
interior of the spine was in a state of extreme decomposition ; the tissue 
between the spinal canal and spinal sheath was filled with a dark-coloured 
fluid, resulting from decomposition; the sheath itself was smooth and pol- 
isbed in its internal surface—a State indicative of health; it was pertectly 
devoid of nervous substance, which had been converted into fluid by de- 
composition, and hadflowed away. The nerves remained, and presented a 
healthy appearance, so that, so far as the spine is concerned, I discovered 
no indication of disease. ‘'wo questions naturally arise out of the preceding 
examination--first, what was the cause of the pulpy softening of the mus- 
cles? secondly, could the state of disorganization preceding the pulpy sof- 
tening, influence the disease existing in the chest? ‘lhe cause of the pulpy 
softening I believe to have been the excessive contraction of the muscles 
taking ~ beds during the agony of punishment. This excessive contraction 
would produce laceration, subsequent inflammation of the muscles, and the 
inflammation instead of being reparative would, in consequence of the de- 
pressed state of the powers of the nervous system of the sufferer, be ef the 
disorganised kind which results in pulpy sofiening. Had the man lived, 
the disorganization of the muscles would, in time, have been repaired; as 
regards the second question, there can be no doubt, that, although, the com- 
mon cause of inflammation of the contents of the chest is cold acting in con- 
junction with physical or moral depression, and might have been the cause 
in the case of the deceased, yet the presence of a portion of muscle in a state 
of disorganization and inflammation, in close contact with the lining mem- 
brane ol the chest, might be adequate to the production of the same effect, 
Certainly no surgeon would feel comfortable with regard to the state of his 
patient if he were aware of such dangerous proximity.’ 








There are two other offices of the Cabinet, which, although political in 
their tenure, are leas connected with political functions than the others: one 
isthe post of First Commissioner Of Woods and Forests, held by Lord Mor- 
peth ; and the Chaneellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, which has been 
given to Lord Campbell. The duties of the first are principally the admin- 
istration of the Land Revenues of the Crown ; of the latter, the legal busi- 
ness of the County Palatine.—London Paper. 
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ALLEGED CASE OF FATAL FLOGGING IN THE 





to give effect to the orders of the Commander-in-chiet, so long as they are 


consistent with the known resources of the service; but when they appear 
likely to occasion an excess of expendiiure, he reters for further instructions 


tothe Treasury, by whose decisions he is bound to abide. His duty is 
prepare the Army estimates, and lay them before Parliament; he is ai way 
therefore, a member of the House of Commons. He is ozcasionally, thougt 
not always, a member of the Cabinet, but he is usually a Privy Council! 
The office was established in 1666; and the first person who held th 
appointment was detached from the Secretary of State’s office, so intima 
connecied were the two departments then considered. The gazetting 
Military appointments and promotions, the preparation ol the Annual M 
ny Bill, the framing of the Articles of War, and the investigation of c 
plaints against the military, all fall under his control. 
This office is discharged by the Ricut How. Fox Mavie 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
MR. CHARLES WOOD, M. P. 


When the barly Sir John Falstaff resolved himself into a Committee of 


) 
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‘ across the shoulders, particularly over the right scapula, but 
shiment does not appear to have been severe, and the part where it 

NAS cted was quite healed; back dis oloured from the gravitation of 

ia decease. Thorax—right side—Old adhesions binding th 

and diaphragm throughoat its whole extent; left side~in 

| Hamma ) of the pleura with receut adhesions, and effusion of serum, con 
f! taining shreds of lymph to the extent of 120z.; lung engorged and infiltra- 


| 
| 


7TH HUSSARS, 
[The following is the Medical testimony, abridged, and given before the 
} Coroner. } 
“ Post-mortem examination of private Frederick White, of the 7th Hussars 
aged 27, made 42 hours after death, in presence of staff-surgeon Dr , 


Hale, surgeon Dr. Warren, 7th Hussars, and assistant-staft-surgeon, Dr. 
Reid, 


ieneral appearance—Body muscular, and not much wasted; marks of 
section at the bend of the right arm ; marks of a blister on the epigas- | 
f another on the back below the scapula; marks of corporeal | 














Dr. Hale was here recalled, and asked by the Coroner whether he had 
been informed of the discharge of matter, the offensive smell, and the boils 
on the back of the deceased.—He stated that he had not heard of any great 
discharge of matter, or of its offensive smell, but he did not attach mach im 
portance to these, and as to the boils they were easily explained by the abra- 
sure of skin caused by the cat and the habits of the deceased P 

The Coroner explained that he had merely put the questions to ascertain 
how far Dr. Hale had the facts of the case before him. , 

Mr. Wilson was then re-examined, and said—What I have stated with 
regard to the disorganization of the muscles is a scientific observation cone 
nected with pathology, and one which has never been made before. It was 





such an appearance as I was far from expecting, and [ am not surprised 


that military medical officers should not be aware of its exis'ence, bec ause 
1 don’tthink it is stated in any work extant. The place of the change in 


the muscles, corresponding with the side of the chest on which there was 
inflammation ol the lungs, | am, since | came here, more cons inced that the 
| muscular disorganization in question took a prominent part in causing that 
| inflammation. The pulpy softening was iu contact with the bone, and from 
| Oue inch to an inch and a half from the surface. [am speaking of parts on 
| the opposite side to that where the skin had been remov ed. It was deeply 
seated, and caused by a rnpture {the muscles from their own spontaneous 
| contraction. There van be no doubt that the disease ol the heart alld lung, 
and its lining membrane, were the proxim ate cause of death ; 
The Coroner.—What effect do you think the corporal punishment has 
had in causing the disease of which the deceased died ? 
Witnes.—I think there can be no doubt the man would have been alive 


now, had it not been for the corporal punishment he was subjected to I 
have just overheard a remark from Mr. Clarke to a gentleman behind him 
(Colonel Whyte), that all the medical gentlemen have given bat one opinion 
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The Avion. 














the subject of the deceased's death. Now I beg to state that none of tha 
on iianea khew the whole nature of the case till they had heard my evi- 
J 008. There is another remark which has been made, viz., that if I had 
been pressed at the time of the examination to give my opinion ~~ res- 
pect to corporal punishment, I should have agreed with those gentlemen 
that it was not the cause ofdeath But | saw there what | was not aware 
of. The change I observed is a serious one, particularly if it results from 








_ punishment more than once inflicted. 


The Coroner.—Did the change resemble in its character that in the mus- 
cles of the heart ? - : 

Witness.—It was a more intense change than that, but it is a = = 
cult thing to say whether in character they were the same. I have 7a 
tured on anatomy for more than 12 years, and have opened between 5 
and 1,000 bodies, I have never seen in the mascles of the back any change 
ot the kind. , 

Dr. Reid here requested leave to put a question to Mr. Wilson, and was 
desired by the coroner to do so through Mr. Clarke. — “ey 

Mr. Clarke accordingly asked, How wasit that the injury was conia : 
one side of the back when both sides must have been equally convulsed by 
deceased’s struggles? Is it not probable that only one side having been inu- 
jured, a bruise was the cause of the peculiarity noticed ? 

Witness.—There is an assertion there which is not proved. There was 
no struggling, and the appearance could not have resulted pb bruise, 
for the muscles were ina protracted position. A part of the change — 
in the groove of the back, which was protected = ‘I'ne man was too tig atly 
fastened down to struggle, but there was involuntary and spasmodic action, 
and under that the muscle gave way. The whole muscles down the back 
wee Gath appears that he struggled when he struck the sergeant. 

Mr. Wilson —I[ think the coecumaes es caused by the anguish of punish- 

what has been referred to. 

me a uaaded quite agrée with Mr. Wilson about the change 
of muscle, but 1 cannot go so far as to say that it accounts for his death. I 
have never seen the appearance before, but it does not seem to me to have 
any connexion with inflammation in the lining of the chest. I think the 
cause of the disorganization of the muscles is mere conjecture, and | do nol 
connect it with the stripes from the lash, though it may have been from 
the struggling during the agony of the panishmen'. Confinement to the hos- 
pital, and the depression of spirits consequent on flugging, may have ren- 
dered the deceased more liable to disease. : 

Colonel John James Whyte having requested, through Mr. Clarke, to give 
some explanation in regard to the punishment, which, by the sentence of 
the court-martial, the deceased had suffered, stepped forward and said, | hold 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 7th Hussars. [ was present at the 
time the deceased was flogged. ‘The words I used, as well as | can remem- 
ber, were to this effect. After the man had been removed to the hospital [ 

alled for the attention of the regiment. I said that 1 deeply regretted the 
Cieonisy under which [ had laboured, of inflicting a punishment, so dis. 
graceful to the man and so disgraceful to the regiment; a punishment, too, 


which was of such rare occurrence in it. I further stated that this man had | 


brought it upon himself by a long course of the same particular crime for 
which he had now beea punished ; that within the last three years he had 
been brought before me, or before the commanding officer, four times for 
assaults, that he had now ended his catalogue of crime by a cowardly assault 
with a poker, upon an unarmed man; and thal it was in consequence ot 
such conduct that he found himself in the disgraceful position in which he 
had just been witnessed. : 

The Corouer.—Did you give to the farriers any directions as to the mode 
of punishment {—There were no directions with the exception of the words 
‘Go on.’ When the sentence is read, if it is for flogging, the adjutant de- 
sires the man to strip, aad he is fastened to a ladder by the farriers. The 
adjutant then touches his cap to me and says ‘ All ready ;’ I say, ‘ Proceed ;” 
the adjutant then turns to the first farrier and says, ‘Gu on.’ At the end of 
every 25 lashes there is always a pause. If the man wishes for water or to 
have the cords, which may be hurting him, moved, he is accommodated ; 
and that being over, the next farrier takes the whip and the adjutant again 
says, ‘Go on’ 

The Coroner.—Supposing the farrier strikes very lightly ?—If [ saw that 
he would not execute the punishment, and that he was in that way insub- 
ordinate, | would certainly confine him. I never saw such a case; but if 
you ask me, if a man would not flog, and what | would do, then I tell you 
I would confine him. ; 

The Coroner.—And if he did not strike with al! his force 1—If 1 saw that 
a man would not execute the punishment | would confine him. A man 
cannot strike with all his force, for a cat, like a flail, cannot be used with 
lorce. 

The Coroner.—It is not then the strongest man that can strike most s*- 
verely 1—No; for instance, that man (Evans) who has been before you—he 
hardly struck at all 1 never saw a man flogged more lightly than that un- 
fortunate man inte the cause of whose death you are inquiring. Evans is 
a Very nervous, mild-dispositioned man, and always flogs lightly. 

The Coroner.—You took no notice of this?—No, of course not. That 
~ ad impression at the moment, that the punishment was being executed 
ightly. 

ere Coroner.—Did Farrier Critton make any observation !—No, it was 
Nnothis place to do so. 

The Coroner.—He did not endeavour to make up for the deficiencies of 
his companion? (Laughter.)—Not at all, so far as i know. 

The Coroner.—One of the witnesses says that Critton stood on tip-toe 
when he struck Was that so?—I don’t know. Some men naturally flog 
harder than others; but as I have said, there can only be a certain amount 
of force thrown into the blow. 

The Coroner.—But the officers don’t often try it, do they ? [Laughter. ]-— 
No; [never tried it myself; but I know I was devilish often flogged at 
school. [Great laughter. ] 

The Coroner.—How is it that there is this difference, which is so per- 
ceptible in the lashes of the cats ?—I never bad a cat in my hand uatil to- 
day; but I have inquired, and find that some of them were made in Brighton, 
and some ia Birmingham, and there may be a difference in Brighton and 
Birmingham whip cord. The inclination of the farrier, you may be sure, 
always is to lessen, not to increase the punishment. It can be a pleasure to 
no man to see, much less to inflict, a flogging. 

A Juror.—How many ot your men fainted, colonel, during the punish- 
ment of White {—Four or five, but there were about 70 recruits present. 

Colonel Whyte, in conclusion, contradicted the statement made by Ells 
worth, that he [Colonel Whyte | had recommended him for promotiun. He 
had never done so, and it was ridiculous to say he had, for he possessed the 
power at once to promote a man in his own regiment, and had no other per- 
son to refer to. 

Dr. Hale and Dr, Reid were here recalled, and stated, that their opinions 
were not changed by the evidence which they had heard from Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Wilson adhered to his view of the case, although, as Dr. Reid had 
truly said, it was very difficult to point out the causes of the disease. He 
had no doubi, however, that the moral! depression, caused by his punish- 
ment, took a very important share in the subsequent disease of the de- 
ceased, who, if he had received a double allowance ot grog, instead of a 
flogging, would unquestionably be alive now. It would be wrong to say 


positively that fogging was the cause of death, because the intermediate 
cause might have arisen trom flogging or cold; but it was quite certain 
that a man depressed by flogging would be more likely to take cold than if 
he was in a state of perfect comfort. 

The Coroner.—Itf you would agree that the flogging had nothing to do 
with the death of the deceased, there would be an end of the inquest, and we 
need not meet again ; but if you can't do so, it will be necessary, by reading 
over the depositions, to try and get from you as distinct an answer as possible 
as to the cause of death. If the jury cannot get that, the whole wili result 
into a case in which they must rely on their own common sense in arriving 
at a verdict. 


Adjourned to meet again on the following Monday. 


—_—__ _ — —— 


Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days, 108 1-4a@ 108 1-2. 


WEN ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1846. 





The Case of Flogging.—By the last arrival we received farther evidence 
given before the Coroner's Inquest in the alleged case of fatal flogging in the 
7th Hussars; and we have extracted therefrom, and given in another 


column, the p0st mortem examination and the opinions of the medical gentle 


men who have been called on to make enquiries into the subject. These 
parts of the testimony are of the highest importance; in fact, the whole gis 
of the matter hinges on them 

If oar readers will do us the favour to read over the extracts we hav: 
given, they will see the case is parely medical! —that it is for the faculty to 
say, founded on the phenomena which appeared on the dissection, what the 


real cause of the man’s death was. 
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It ia deeply to be lamented that a portion of the public press has resorted 
to the disreputable course of inflaming the public mind on this exciting 
subject. Not only have statements totally false been repeatedly made, 
but the strongest appeals have been directed tv the masses, calling down 
condemnation on Col. Whyte and the officers of the 7th Hussars, the com. 
mander-in-chief and the army at large. The Times has not been backward 
in making these passionate appzals, before any verdict has been arrived at 
by the Coroner's Jary, and before, indeed, any adequate amount of 
evidence had been given The inconsistency of that class of persons who 
monopolize all the liberty, all the sympathy and the humanity in the nation, 
is astonishing. For the most part they are haters of the army, who, if they 
saw a poor soldier crippled, maimed and diseased in fighting the battles of 
his country, would not give him wherewith to buy a crust of bread. If a 
soldier off daty happen tocommit any irregularity, however trifling, he is 
denounced as the agent of despotism ani must be summarily punished ; but 
let a bad and disorderly soldier commit any gross breach of military discip- 
line in his ownregiment—let him commit any act of mutiny against his own 
officers and be punished therefor, as in the case of the man of the 7th Hussars 
then the afuresaid liberal and humanity party appear as his champions, and 
he is suddenly transmuted into a hero and a martyr ! 

Those who have read nothing bt the one-sided statements we allude to, 
will be surprised when we tell them that the following facts came out in 
the evidence given before the Coroner: 1st. That the man of the 7th 
Hussars was very quarrelsome and intemperate, and had, in the course of 
three years, been brought before the commanding officer four times for 
assaulting his comrades. 2d. That the crime for which he was punished 
was a gross act of mutiny, having struck with great savageness with a poker 
his superior in authority. 3rd. That he was not tried bya Regimental 
but a District Court Martial, so that the officers of hisregiment had no 
opportunity of visiting him with unnecessary punishment. 4th. That Col, 
Whyte had no means of being vindictive, as the sentence was 
approved by the commander.in-chief, and ordered to be carried ipto effect 
by the authorities at the Horse Guards. 5th. That the sentence was mild 
for the crime committed, and that no attempt was made by the 
officers to increase the severity of the lash during the punishment. 
6th. That the man while in the hospital recovered in the usual way, and 
was about to be discharged when he was seized with inflammation of the 
chest, which four out of five of the medical gentlemen who examined the 
body, aver was the real cause of his death. 7th That the inflam- 
mation of the chest was probably caused by the sudden change of weather, 
from extreme heat to cold and wet; and that this is the more probable as 
another man of the same regiment, and who had not been punished, was 
seized with inflammation of the chest under the same atmospheric influence, 
of which he also died. th. That the man received his punishment on the 
15th of June, and that no bad symptoms nor any thing unusua! appeared for 
nearly a month, and that he was walking about in the fields apparently re- 
covered the day previous to the inflammatory attack. 9th. That on ex- 
amining the body after death there was observed—recent inflammation of 
the pleura; several old adhesions—effusion. The heart much diseased, so 
also the brain, Thetunica arachnoides exhibited the opaque patches ob- 
served in confirmed drunkards. 

As we have already said, the case is purely a medical one, and we now 
direct attention to the medical testimony offered. The official post mortem 
examination ordered by Sir James McGrigor, the chief of the army medi- 
cal department, and performed by Doctors Warren, Hall, and Reid, we have 
placed among our extracts. It will be seen that sufficient disease, uncon- 
nected with the punishment, was discovered to produce death ; and that these 
three gentlemen expressly aver their belief that the flogging had nothing to 
do with producing the result. But Mr. Wakley, the Coroner, seeing that 
hese gentlemen Were army surgeons, sent to London for a civilian €scu- 
lapius, anda Mr. Day was brought down, who also examined the body, 
He coincided with the army surgeons. Mr. Wilson, a demonstrator of 
anatomy, was nextsent for, and after examining the body in his turn, gave an 
opinion that baffles all medical science. This gentleman avows that he found 
the small muscles on the right side, extending down between the sixth and 
seventh ribs ina soft and pulpy state, and thinks that this softness atd pulpi- 
ness—this partial decomposition, created the inflammation of the pleura; 
but he did not satisfactorily answer Dr. Reid’s question, why it was the 
phenomenon he observed was on the right side, only? Nor did he ex- 
plain why it was that the man had in a manner recovered, and that a whole 
month was necessary to develope the disease produced by the exciting cause 
of the punishment, The whole of Mr. Wilson’s opinion,—appears to us to 
bea piece ef fine spun theory, totally unsupported by medical facts or by 
the appearances on dissection. Mr. Wilson examined the body twelve 
days after death, in the month of July, a fact that may account for the de- 
composition and pulpiness which he observed . 

Four medical men out of five then gave their opinions that the flogging 
was not the cause of the man’s death; and we should hope that Mr. Wak- 
ly will feel it his duty to give this testimony to the jury as conclusive. 





Austria.—Most exaggerated statements have been made in the French 
Chambers of the cruelties and acts of tyranuy committed by the Austrians 
in Gallicia, and we presume it is in consequence of these, that the Austrian 
Government has appointed Count Stadion, a son of the celebrated statesman 
of this name, to repair to that province, and investigate the causes of the 
distubances of the public peace, which have taken place there. He will be 
accompanied by Count Leo Van Thun, as Secretary, who has distinguished 
himself in the cause of prison discipline. 

The Papal Dominions.—The political amnesty published by the Pope, 
has caused the people of Rome to exhibit the most enthusiastic joy. His 
Holiness could not appear in public without receiving such unbounded 
demonstrations of the popularity cf the act, that at last he was obliged to issue 
a placard, in which he requests “ that these signs of extreme joy may be 
discontinued,” addiag that ‘‘ moderation adds to the value of every good 
action.” 

A most distressing calamity befell a portion of the 90th Regiment, on 
board the Maria Somes, transport, on their return from Ceylon to England. 
Shortly afier leaving Ceylon, she encountered a terrific hurricane, which 
lasted four days, during which it was deemed indispensable for the safety of 
the troops and their families, to order them below, and to batten down the 
hatches. When the weather had somewhat moderated, and the hatches were 
removed, it was fuund that a sergeant, seven men, one woman, and five 
children, were dead from suffocation or fright. 

The War at the Cape.—We are sorry to perceive that the attacks of the 
Caffres on the Colonists are not yet at an end. It is much to be regretted 
that the two regiments which were ordered to the Cape, were diverted 
from that destination, and sent to Montevideo. The following letter con- 
veys mcre intelligibly than any Government despatches, the dreadful state 
in which the Colonists are placed. 


‘ Cape Town, May 6, 1846. 


‘ Dear Brother,—I have an opportunity of writing by the steamer Vixen, 
just to let you know we are all soldiers at the Cape; we are at war with 
the Caffres, the town is in great commotion, martial law is proclaimed 
throughout the whole of the colony, they are pressing men from 16 to 60 
years of age; 5C0 coloured people ( Malays) are to be marched off to the in- 
terior on Monday next for Graham's Town. There never was such a 
ireadful war at the Cape before, and where it will end God only knows ; 
it is heartrending to see the people partiag with their husbands and sons, 
which it is likely they will never see again Our town is easily to be ta- 
ken; we have no troups in it; in a short time there will be but few men 
leftin it. Provisions are exceedingly dear and bad, beef and mutton being 
more like dog’s meat than Christian’s; no cattle to be got trom the coun- 














try while this horrid war lasts. It is all quiet at Port Natal where our 


farm is; they are a different race of people (Zoolas), more quiet than the 
’ 

Caffresare. . . . . More bad news has just arrived trom the interior; 
the Caffres are now within eight miles of Graham's Town, burning a 

destroying all before them. Two more tribes have joined them against us, 
The Governor’s despatches are lost. . . . . [have this day (the 12th) 
received a letter from Algoa-bay, Port Elizabeth, stating the Caffres are 
within 50 miles of that place. If they donot soon get assistance of 1,000 men 
it will be bad for them, as the savages will soon have possession of the place. 
They are drawing to-day men from 30 to 45 years of age. . . . £100 
is offered for substitutes. Nearly a thousand men have left our small place 
this week. It will make it bad for every trade in the Cape. The banks 
have stopped discounting bills ; the shopkeepers are not doing any business. 
I shall send you some papers, you will see how we are getting on. . 


Beunos Ayres.— Accounts from the River Plate announce that the fleet 
of merchant-men which ascended the Parana to trade with the iaterior, 
under convoy of the British and French squadrons, had returned fully laden 
with merchandise. Their descent of the river was stoutly opposed by the 
forces of Rosas, but all passed with the exception of the British barqne Cale- 
donia and one or two smaller vessels, which grounded and were obliged to 
be destroyed. The fleet consisted of 97 sail of merchant-men laden with 
Yerba tobacco, hides, &c. A good speculation, no doubt, for the merchants. 

Canada.—The last Montreal papers consider the project ot opening the 
Canadian portion of the Portland Rail Road as fully determined on; 1410 
shares having been taken up since the 30th of July. Ata meeting of the 
Proprietors, held on the 22d inst, Mr. Moffat in the chair, the following im- 
portant and conclusive Resolution was adopted :— 

Samuel Gerrard, Esq., moved, that ‘the proprietors learn with much sa- 
tisfaction, the more favourable position in which the affairs of the corpo- 
ration now stand, and that, believing the interests of the proprietors will 
be best promoted by an immediate commencement of the railroad, the 
Board of Direotors be, and they are hereby, authorised and instructed to 
put such portion of the work under contract as they may consider most ex- 
pedient—completing the railroad to such point as the means at their dis- 


posal will permit, 

Other public improvements are contemplated. A public meeting was 
held at St. Charles recently, which was attended by persons without dis- 
tinction of party or race, to take into consideration certain improvements in 
the navigation of the Richelieu. Major Campbell of the 7th Hussars, re- 
cently become the seignior of Beleil was called to the chair, and several 
spirited resolutions were adopted, and a committee appointed to carry the 
resolutions into effect. 

In reference to Rail-roads we have been much struck with the letters o 
Mr. Badgley. We think that Prosser’s plan is one that should nut be slighte 
ed. Ifsuccessful, it will be of prodigious advantage to the British Provinces, 
where long distances are to be got over and where capital is scarce. It 
might be tried, as Mr. B. suggests, this fall upon a small portion of road. 
The saving in expense in this plan, is of the first consequence. 

In the watter of politics it appears that Mr. Draper has again failed in 
an attempt to strengthen his cabinet by introducing a couple of the French 
leaders, viz.: Mr. Morin and Mr. Caron, Mr. Lafontaine being again the 
marplot. We shall probably speak of this subject next week. 





We have given the debate which took place in the House of Commons 
on the steam mail contracts that have been made with the Cunard com- 
pany. The original company, that of the Great Western at Bristol, gave the 
lead in the great enterprise of Atlantic Steam Navigation, and that body 
naturally thought themselves entitled to share of the government patronage 
The government, however, have, to say the least, not been liberal to the 
Bristol company, and the remark applies not only to the Melbourne O’Con- 
nel Cabinet, but to the Tory Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. We have hope, 
however, that these two magnificent vessels, the Great Western and Great 
Britain, will continue in prosperous trade, and he able to defy all competitors 
without the assistance of Treasury pap. The fame of priority in the great 
achievement will, at all events, dwell with the Bristol company for ever. 

The debate possesses interest for readers on this side of the Atlantic. 


*,” From the Seat of War in Mexico, nothing has occurred worthy of 
note, General Taylor is preparing t» advance on Monterey, as soon as he 
has made due preparations for the purpose, and the season will admit of pute 


timg his army in motion. Peace may possibly put a stop to the advance 
altogether ; but that is uncertain. 


Dutch Literature —We have copied to-day from one of the London 
Quarterlies, an article on the literatare of Holland, in which the writer does 
fall honour to the authors of that land, little as they are known and few as 
they are supposed to be. The literature of Holland, however, is not of 
the limited character the world is disposed to believe. Holland has her 
able and distinguished writers; Holland has had her period of romantic 
history, of warriors and statesmen,—and Holland is now in the field of 
modern literature doing herself full justice, when the smallness of her popu- 
lation and the sphere of her national importance are considered. Van 
Lennep the novelist, and who is deemed the Walter Scott of that country, 
enjoys high popularity ; and his story of the “ Adopted Son,” mentioned in 
the article we have quoted, is, it would seem, a work of great power and 
interest. Bat itis not known beyond the precincts of Holiand, for, strange 
as it may appear, a Dutch novel has never yet been translated. The 
“Adopted Son,” however, has just found a translator in this country in the 
person of Mr. E. W. Hoskin, an English gentleman well known in this 
city, and of whose competence to the task he has undertaken there is no doubt. 
The translation we understand is nearly completed, and will be published 
shortly by the translator both here and in London. As soon as the volume 
makes its appearance we shall have something further to say on the subject. 





*,” We regret to state that the great Crieket Match between the Canada 
players, and St. Georges and Union Clubs, was interrupted yesterday by a 
dispute between two of the players, which ended in breaking up the game. 


*,* Some book notices will be found on the Sth page. 
THE DRAMA. 

Park TueatTre.—Mr. Courins will close this evening, what may 
be considered, under the counteracting inflaences surrounding him, 
one of the most successful engagements we can charge ourselves with 
remembering at the Park Theatre, for the last twenty years. We do not 
of course, apply this assertion to the actual amount of money taken at the 
doors, although this week the houses have been excellent; his benefit, an 
absolute jam, and a literal overflow. But we refer more especially, to the 
hearty, genuine, spontaneous applause and laughter, elicited uniformly from 
his audiences, and increasing vightly as the actor became more familiarized 
with the people, and they became more acquainted with his powers. 

Such uproarious peals of mirth have not been beard within the walls of 
Old Drury” since the days of poor Power, and we unaffectedly congratu- 
late both the manager and the popular and successful actor, at the brilliant 


career before them, in the subsequent engagements of this highly gified per- 
ormer. The theatrical public will also participate in our feelings in this suc- 
een: foe ros jature of the engagements at the Park this season, tragedy 
must form so important a feature, that we really hail the relief that Mr. 
Collins’s mirth inspiring performances will afford. 

Thus much for the ual facts attending the first engagement of Mr. 
Collins in America. We ack 1owledge ourselyes to be warm admirers of 
histalent, we were so at the termination of his labours the first night, and 
every subsequent performance has only confirmed our impressions, He is 
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now in a position not to require the aid of the press. The public have 
taken him in hand; and that sapport is worth all the combined influence 
of individual criticism. 

It is, however, but simple justice to Mr. Collins to add, that he came to 
to this country with a repatation which fairly entitled him to this full appre 
ciation of his merits by an American audience ; in London, Edinburgh and 
,Dablin, he had played star engagements, and was recognized by the audi- 
ences and critics as the only legitimate successor of Power. We have 
looked over files of papers to establish this fact ; the evidence is uniform and 
decided. The audience at the Park are capable and willing to appreciate 
and acknowledge érue merit, and they have maintained their character in 
the case of Mr. Collins, 

Desirous as we are to sustain the best interests of the drama, we repudi- 
ate all piques, cliques, or sectional feelings, Looking to the stage as a 
branch of the arts, we have endeavoured to divest ourselves of all partial:- 
ties, looking alone to the true interests of the drama; and have, to the best 
of our ability, made it a matter of conscience to lend our aid, to uphold 
firmly the highest order of histrionic excellence, whenever presented, and 
at the same time we have endeavoured to foster even the germs of talent 
wherever we could discover its developement. At the opening of a 
theairical campaign, we trast to be pardoned by our readers for thus defin- 
ing our position. 

The performances generally at the Park this week, have been more satis- 
factory than they were on the few first nights of the opening. 

The performers have got into harness again after their summer relaxation, 
the pieces have been better cast and more closely pluyed, and the conse- 
quence has been, that the audiences are better satisfied. The general 
strength of the stock company is not materially altered from last season. 
The Blands have seceded, but Mrs. Hunt will ably fill up the vacuum occa- 
sioned by the absence of Mrs. Bland; Mr. Stark, a young American actor 
of some standing, supplies the place of Mr. Bland, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Crocker have been displaced by Mr. and Mrs Sutherland ; Bellamy, an old 
stock actor at the Park, has resumed bis situation, held last season by Mr. 
Vache. These are the most important changes; some of them we fear are 
for the worse. The company asa whole, is perhaps weaker than it was 
Jast year. Accessions however are promised, and we are willing to allow 
the managemeut time to complete its arrangements before we criticise too 
severely its efforts to meet public expectation. 

To those accustomed to watch with any interest the phases of theatrical 
matters, we need not allude to the difficult task a manager has to perform, 
in obtaining efficient actors or actresses in the minor departments of the 
drama. The bulk of the aspirants for histrionic fame in the present day are 
Not content to go through the probation,once considered imperative in form- 
ing the artist. Hence Hamlets, Macbeths, Richards, Juliets, Julias, 
and Paulines, with the whole range of tragic and comic heroes and heroines, 
are as thick as blackberries, while good second and third rate actors are 
scarce, and the once careful, pains-taking actor of the lowest range of charac- 
ters has well nigh disappeared entirely. 

The pernicious star system, which isa positive incubus on the drama, 
is at the bottom of this radical defect of the modern stage. [mmediately 
actors, now a days, attain anything like a respectable stand in the pro- 
fession, they are not content with their situations as stock actors, and the 
facilities afforded by managers through the ‘star system” enable them te 
twinkle through the country, frequently without fame or profit to them- 
selves, and manifestly to the deterioration of the dignity and influence of the 
drama, 

In this state of the stage we are glad to be able to retain at the Park, as 
stock actors, such a list of accredited artists as Bass, Fisher, Barrett, An- 
drews, Barry, Dyott, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Hant, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Knight, and 
the clever Mrs. Dyutt. We doubt whether any one theatre in the United 
States can present such an array of talent, and if the star system we so 
much deprecate would only have spared us Harry Placide in his once dis- 
tinguished place in the stock list, Mr. Simpson might have fairly chal!enged 
comparison with aby rival theatre in the country. 

Mr. Collins closes his engagement this evening, and appears on Monday 
at the Walnut street Theatre, Philadelphia. 

The Keans will commence on Monday evening in The Gamster, on Tues- 
day they will give lon. Their réturn will be greeted by every true lover of the 
drame, Mrs. Kean stands on an eminence so commanding, that neither 
praise nor censure can add to, or diminish her attractions, while Charles 
Kean, as the accomplislied scholar and finished artist, will always obtain 
the suffrages of the discriminating portion of the community. 


Nisto’s.—Giselle has been pursuing its triumphant career, interrupted 
only by the desire of the management to vary the entertainments with the 
pantomimes of the Ravels, and the usual vaudeville nights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crisp and Chippendale have formed the attractions of the 
latter. We suppose Mr. Placide will shortly resume his station here, his 
absence has already been felt in the diminished appearance of the audi- 
ences. 


Bowery Tueatre.—The present week has not been productive of any 
special novelties, Messrs. Neafie and Walcott have each taken benefits, 
which we were happy to learn were literally benefits. 

Mr. H. P. Grattan is playing a short engagement here with his usual suc- 
cess, Miss Julia Dean will commence an engagement on Monday next. 


CuatHaM Tueatre.—The Managers of this establishment keep on in 
the even tenor of their way and with their accustomed success. We ob- 


serve the grand spectacle of the Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden is | 
still an nounced. 


Greenwich THEaTReE.—Mr. Freer appears to be indefatigable in his 
endeavours to procure novelty for the patrons of this new undertaking. 

Several performers of merit are attached to the theatre, the most promi- 
nent of whom are the talented little Julia Drake, and Miss Crawford, a young 
native actress of great promise and apparently devoted to her art. We wish 
she had begun from the beginning. 

Mrs. G. Jones is announced to appear on Monday next. We have watch- 
ed the manifest improvement of this lady with much satisfaction. Mrs. 
Jones is decidedly one of the rising actresses of the day. 





Mrs. Mowatr.—This distinguished young actress has been rusticating 
during the summer months at Springfield; closely engaged, however, in 
increasing her ravge of characters. She proceeds to day to Buffalo to com- 
plete an engagement in that city ; and will appear at the Park in October: 
She will aiterwards play in Philadelphia and Baltimore previous to depart- 
ing for her southern engagements. 


Ma. Jous R. Scorr.—This popular actor has sailed for London, for the 
purpose of appearing at the Victoria Theatre. The great demand in Lon- 
don for all species of foreign talent, and, we may add, for American talent 
particularly, indaces us to believe that Mr. Scott will be eminently success. | 
ful. Free trade and reciprocity are now the watchwords in England; and 
we are glad to see, that in theatrical matters, these principles are carried out 
harmoniously between England and America. 


e 








— 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known —— Pens. A large 
Stock is constantly kept on band, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus au 
D e Damascus Barrel #en ; Principality, each extra fine,tine, and medium points; Cali 
£'aphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
1ENE i 


PARK THEATRE. 
BOXES. .ccccceseseeeeeSl OO Pitsscccecececeeees$0 50  Galllery....c...0.2++0-$0 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clock. 
Monday.—First ni 
entertainments. 


Tuesday.—Second night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s enzagement Ion, and other enter- 
tainments. 


Leger seg tae night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. First night of the new 
play of the King of the Commons, with a favourite farce. 


ursday.—Fourth night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’ agement. The play of the Ki 
of the Commons will be repeated. Tr ae ave OTe 


Friday.—Fifth night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. The King of the Commons 
and a favourite farce. 


Saturday.—Sixth night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. The comedy of the 
aug 


ght of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. The Gamester and other 


Twelfth Nigh. 


RS. GIBSON, 21 Bond Street, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies on Monday, 7th September. aug 29—3t. 





OVERNESS.—A Lady who can bring the nighest references with regard to her abil- 

ities as teacher of English branches and French; and who particularly excels in 
Music, both Vocal and Instrumental, wishes a situation as private Governess. Address, 
Box No. 12286. aug 29—tf. 





R. W, M. MEACOCK, Scholastic Agent and Translator of Languages, offers his 

services (fiee of charge) to parties in need of tutors, school assistants, or govern- 
esses. Peisons seeking employment in any of the above capacities, may avail themselves 
ofthe advertiser’s services. ‘To such no charge is made untila situation has been procured. 
The sale and purchase of scholastic property negociated. Office hours from 10 to 4. 
Letters to be po -paid. 

Commercial and other documents in the French, Spanish, and other European langua- 
ges, translated. aug 29. 
© Wage coy dg & DUNHAM take this opporvunity to inform their friends and the pub- 

lic, that in the course of next week they will be able to supply all orders already .e- 
ceived, and any they may hereafter receive for Piano Fortes. 

Within twenty-four hours atter the destruction of the principal portion of their Manu- 
factory by fire, arrangemeuts were made for continuing the manutacture of their Instru- 
ments, and that they are thus early again enabled to come into the market, is owing to 
their good fortune in having saved the entire stock of seasoned Materials and Veneers, 
also their Steam Engine with its appurtenances, Saws, Lathes, &c. 

Although the destruction of their property has proved a severe loss to them, yet they 
feelin a great degree compensated by the numberless proofs of friendship and esteem 
which they have received from private friends and individuals. To one and ail they beg 
to return their sincere and heartfelt thanks. 

S.& D. refer with pleasure to the *‘ Card” of the members of their establishment, and 
only reply that it is the duty of employers to prove to the utmost extent in their power, 
their yee offaithfal services and good conduct. 

S. & D. beg to assure the purchasing public that the Instruments will be in every res- 
pect equal to the established reputation of the firm. 

aug 29- 3t. 

AS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS—COX’S FURNISHING 
Warehouses, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, corner ot Leonard Street. 
The subscribers have recenily added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mante! Ornaments, from 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put up, if 
required, and warranted. 

Superb Chandeliers for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new patterns, 
some beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysepas, Blue, Turquoire ; also 
gilt enamelied Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns tor the first 
time introduced; also Solar Chandeliersand Brackets tor churches, &c.; Cornelius & Co’s, 
sceneanen Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; Mantel Clocks in great variety, Candela- 
yeas, Xe. 

They likewise keep attheir store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted ; 
also, a choice assortment of Jewelry and Fancy Articles. 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of Silver Ware, oonsisting of Tea Sets, 
Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert. and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duced a new article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they in- 
vite attention. 

Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, Urns, 
Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Disnes, Castors, Epergnes, Salt 
Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. 

Cutlery—Rogers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handie Table Knives and Forks, ‘Table and 
Dessert Knives tor Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated on steel ; 
also a general assortment in sets of 50 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game Carvers 
separately. 

Japannery—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirety new 
patterns; Elliptic, Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, ma- 
rine views, &c. 

German Silver Ware—A fall assortment; also Albataor British Plate Spoons and Forks 
closely resembling Silver. 

Block Tin Ware—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated Britannia Metal Tea Sets, a selection ot all the choicest pat- 
terns, some entirely new, 

Polished Steel Fire Irons—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

Hall Lanterns—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cut glass—some 
elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. 

Lamp Oils—Winter and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, aad Solar Oil, Sperm Candles, 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the lowest price. 

J.& 1, COX. 
te Churches, botels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices 

aug 29—3im. 





OWELL'S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The zreat saving of time andla- 

bour effected by this machive renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, beiog of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture ot 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way, 
all kinds of hides an! skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, wherethe ole. plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
bianch of manufactures, has given the highestsatisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of peratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

For turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
er. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
Vashington City. ap 25 tf. 
OR SALE.—An excellent Pointer Dog, well broke, and ¢an be thoroughly recom- 

mended. Apply to Dr. Julian, at Hoboken. 

aug. 15—3t. 





LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, beg- 

to inform the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has remove s 
her entire stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commoudious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h+s been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes 'o call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring ber business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shallbe wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs, B- with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 


te The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from whi b | 
no deviation can be made. jy 4 12m 


OWLAND’s MACASSAR OLL.—A delightfully tragrant preparationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss witha tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms, 

Cavution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words *‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. ‘ 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white inthe most inclement weather. ai 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of | 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar 7 tf. 


STATE oF New YorRK, SECRETARY’s Orrice, 

ALBANY, July 24, 1846. | 

‘J\O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 
given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stave. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
“laces of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
ast day of December next. A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply tke 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of’service of John A Lott, on the 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States, 
for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th and 5th wards of the 
city of New York, Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 15th wards of said city. Also, a Re- 
presentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the 
8th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the said Congress for 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17.h, and 18th 
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EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T» sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
* Fide fioe 20 pecbene wild leoveghhar bo sed 

s line of packets will here Tbe com ofthe fe i i 
ceed each other in the order in which they oe peed Slowing ships, which win 


sailing puncwa y from New You 
tt 





on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London onthe 6th, 13th, 2ist 
ay Portsmouth on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 2ith, o every month throughout the yen? 
1x. i— 

Ships. Masters. \Days of avvieg from New, Days of Salling from 

° jon. 

St. James F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 21, J 
Northumberland, R. H. Griewol = 8, rr 8, - 8) « 28, as aze Oct. = 
Gladiator R.L. Bunting,| “ 16, “16, “ 16Mar. 6, July 6, N 
Toronto,” J. Pratt “24 ag gg ue ag ee 99” os 
Switzerland, r Knight |Feb. 1, Joye h Oct. 1) “ 2 « 2, « 21 
Mediator, . L. Stark, a . . ’ “ a) 38, .¢ 98, & os 
Victoria, E.E: Morgan,| «24, 34) we 3gl Bs AUS: o> Dec. 6 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21) « 9 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, «8 “ 8 “ gl « i a 2 


. ’ 4) | 28, 
New Ship, 1000 tons. «16 “ 16 “ 16\May 6, Sept. 6 ‘ 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| “ 24, “24 « 94 rr 13, ? 13, im s 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, jAprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ Qi, 6 
i 








Westninster, H. R. Hovey, wo 4%, « 8, “m2, Hy, 3 

New ship, 1000 tons d « 16, ‘16, ‘ I6)June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 

Marg. Evans (new) BE. G.Tinker,| = 24, 24) «@ Qa! « 13, “ 18, “ 18 
\ 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced 5 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the Gost as: 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 

aug 15, 1846. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors of the seve. 
ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail~ 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th e every month; these 


succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— ships 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. L' verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “tm, “ «6 “ 16, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, of ¢ ss * & “ . .« é, 7 é 
Roscius, Eldridge, =m “ 26 . «¢ SS 8 eS 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “ 16, * 46, ° = 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, el, * G8, “~ Bi “ 26, “96 “ 6 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, * 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “i, * @, “ 21 ““ li 6, ‘ ‘ 
Siddons Cobb, ‘m, * @, “ 26 “* 2. @ ah “ 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “« 16, “« 16, “« 16 
S. Whitney, Thompson, = 2 = “ 9) “* 26, 96 “ 96 
Yorkshire, Sener, “16, * 16, 16! Nov. 1, March J, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 21, “ 2i, “ 2) “ 6, “ 6, rT) 
Sheridan, Cornish, ces, “* &, “ 26 | “ MM, eo Se. “oy 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “wp, * 1, “ 16 
Virginian, Hiern, ol, * 14 «© ei Je) « 96° ‘“ 
Oxford, Rathbone, «3, * 36, “ 16| Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Roobester, Britton, <<, «6 Bi “ 2) “ 6, rf 6, ¢ 3 
Garrick, Trask, “ 26 “ 26 | “ Uh, “ OQ “on 


9 “ 26, 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, “ 16) 


These @fips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bese 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.........e-es00++ S108. 
“ “6 from * to New York,......£525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam> 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C.H. MARSHALL, N, Y. 
_ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y, 
T.&J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E£. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpeel Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York, 
630 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO, Liverpooil. 


Ss" EAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT’ WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “* GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, } horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. 


BRURIGND ic cccccesecdseescesacn «+» 11th April | Thursday 


From New York. 
Saturday. seeeeceeesess S0th May | Thursday 


seoeeseetth May 
-++-25th June 















Saturday. ©. 00ese6 +ee25th July | Thursday.........-eese0+ +++-20th Aug 
Saturday ..eeceeeeceres aaa -12th Sept | Thursday........csececeeeeeeeeeeee-Bth Oct. 
BOCRIGRT oc ccccccvsccssces eooceseesedISt Oct | Thursday...ccccce:seccccscrecccccecoth NOV 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 


Saturday .ccorcsccecscccccsecsseceesGtht May | Saturday......ccccccscccccsscccccseesOth JONG 
Tuesday..... ° 





: -7th July | Saturday.......... cccceccecccccccccselst Aug 
Wednesday.... 6 © cbccccescc cen ABS | TOOSURY cecccccesescssocese ++-22nd Sep: 
i errr re --.30th Oct | Tuesday... soeseeeeel 7th Nov 


Fare to Liverp: ol per‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per * GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which my be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
IGHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


New York, 27th February, 1846. m4 tf 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each, 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
















Hibernia, ..... Coe cdecesecesrecececccoecososs Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
DEOMI, cccccccecesesescosesoses -»eCapt Edward G. Lott 
Britannia, .....seeeseeeere +-+eeCapt. John Hewitt, : 
Cambria evakes seeeeeee Capt. Charles H. E. Judkinr. 






Acad ia,.....esee0008 oe erisesescens egusese ....Capt. William Harrison. 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Cambria on the Ist August, 1846. Hibernia on the 19th July, 1846, 

Hibernia «16th August, 1346. Caledonia ‘“ 4th August, 1846. 

Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846. Britannia ‘“ 19th August, 1546, 

Britannia ‘* 16th September, 1846, Cambria “* 4th September, 1846, 

Cambria * Ist October, 1846. | Hibernia * 19th September, 1546. 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. , 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, applyto 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 

te" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the Lime when they will start under the 
new contract. "The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Haiifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New York. 

aug 








HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 
tion. : i 

Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 





ONDON AGENCY.—The subscriber, contemplating a residence in London, and the 
establishment of a General Agency Office in that city, offers his services to all per- 
sons wishing to make inquiries relative to real or personal estate, desccnt of families, 
consanguinity, &c.; and in all matters relating to property of any kind in Great Britain 
or the Continent of Europe. Copies of wills and registers of baptism, marriages, and 
deaths, and all other official! documents of a similar nature, will be promptly procured 
and forwarded. The subscriber has had considerable experience on subjects of this des- 
cription, and he has made arrangements with gentlemen of first-rate legal talents in Lon- 
don to aid him in such investigations. He will attend to all inquiries in relation to pro- 
perty, persons, or claims; give information poe serge | legacies, dividends, &c., and in 
regard to legislative or judicial proceedings ; collect debts due to persons in the United 
Statesor the British American colonies, from residents in any part of the United King- 
doms. He will furnish extracts from or abridgments of public records, or rare and scarce 
manuscripts or books in the British Museum or other public depositories, and give intor- 
mation respecting patents, copyrights, discoveries, inventions, &c. . 
The subscriber offers his services to colleges, public libraries, booksellers, and indi- 
viduals, in the purchase of books, maps, prints, &c. A long attention to bibliographical 
pursuits has prepared him, he trusts, to give satisfaction in this department. He will 
also make purchases, upon the best possible terms, of stationery, mathematical and philo- 
sophical instruments and apperete* or of any other articles of British or Continental 
produce or manufacture. e will attend to the sale of real or personal estate in Englang 
or elsewhere, and transact any business which may be better or more promptly attendec 
to by an agent on the spot than by correspondence, and in which fidetity, expedition, 
and a general knowledge of business can be advantageously employed. ™ 
His terms will be, a fixed commission upon the amount of purchases, sales, and coll “ 
tion; and in all other cases a charge in proportion to the services rendered and the Gifm- 
culties attending their performance. 
Unquestionable references will be given when required. : =—" D. C. until 
hCommunications (post paid) to be addressed to the subscriber in Washington D. py 
e 20th of August, afterwards to him at No. 7 Rathbone-place, Oxford street, Lone oe 
aug 1—4t. PISHEY THOMPSON, 


ESGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J, C. oes. 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, Soro sa, the 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling na Ha loner which 
accommodation which his house affords; and —— to the soe odteet of the Old 
he bas receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known 4s the e« 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. 
LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846. LiverrooL, May 26th, 1846. 
My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management ol your Hotel, can beof 








wards of said city. 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones. whose term of service will expire on the last day 
ot December next. A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of service 
will expire onthe last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Edmund G, 
Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Yours respectfully, 
N. 8S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 




















solicited by ENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
CaNaDa dealers will at all times find a good <essortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr.JAMES FOX, Montreal. 


Sherifi’s Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 
t ibove is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
s of the statue in such case made and provided tor. 

WM. JONES, Sherif of the city and county of New York. 
fy" All the public newspapers in the Cou will publish the above once in « week 
Until ¢ i then band in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be | 
laid be the Board of Supervisors, and passed for pay ment. | 

See Res Statutes, vol l,chap. vi., title 3d, article Sd, part Ist, page 150. 
a te | 
I EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public 
general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street. to No 2 Gnion | 
Place, where he | continue in kis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano | 
fF e and in Singing, 6 Sm ; 


Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a | S 


service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of Ly sn mY 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bédrooms are wanes resumen are $0 come 
good dimensions. The coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, ant mn either. The Hot 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences at i a a. inet 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, u | aterm Be of the ) 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within y rig Poe tn travellers that can 
iom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable ogy oo truly 
~~. T remain, Pear TOMAS RAWLINGS. 
- > 


S J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND p abe ay 2 i “- 4) 
J. 5 AV ESTERS SEU! ad . requiring funds tor remittance to their 
x WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring fun 

i na is au . a brcknd, Bentiand and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
fr - | a ng ad, _ i. £2, £3, £5, to any amo int, receivable in any town in the 
Ur i a Kine 1 - 2 “ B iT n Pat $, Hamburg, Belgium, and ¢ ther Continental Cities, 

rite guom. ALSO, Bills Oo! ae 
“io oe ee hee s or EXCHANGE, Foreicn Gop anv Siiver of al 


; host th rates and constantly for sale o e mos! 
descriptions, p hased at the highest market ra y for sale on th § 
favourable terms. 











, , : = Conad aiid . —* 
CouLections in all parts of tie United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
rom] ide in the most liberal terms. — : : ‘ 

if Bs soma t Money, Checks, and Ce tificates of Deposite in every State in the Unior 

b rbt and sold at the lowest rates ; me : 

Stocks a! ‘ther Securities pur sed at lisposed on Commission, by 

















